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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, FIFTH MONTH 3, Macon 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


0 RENT.—FOR SUMMER MONIHS,A 

furnished nine-room house, modern ; stable, garden, 
and chicken yard in order. Five minutes’ walk from 
Gum Tree Station, P.K.R. Address M. FE. WILLIAM- 
SON, Duffryn Mawr P. O., Pa. 


OR RENT.—A DELIGHTFULLY SITUATE D 
seventeen-room brick hou: e with large lawn ,numerous 
fruit trees, etc., for rent by season, or year, — 
nicely and finely finished, at Moorestown N. j.,22 W. 
Main Street. Apply on premises or G. C. GILL ESP IE, 
427 Wa'nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
F' )R RENT.—UNTIL EIGHTH MONTH FIRST 
nine-room furnished — at Ocean City, N. J, 
Price $150. Address Box 66, West Chester. 


OR RENT.—FURNISHED OR UNFUR- 
nished, 12 roomed house. Beautifully located on 

the Delaware. Lawn, fruit, and en. 10 minutes’ 
walk from Tavlor Station, N. J. 35 minutes from 
Market Street Wharf, Philadeiphia. 12 trains each way. 
[wo mail de'iveries from Riverton P.O. HOWARD 
G. TAYLOR, Riverton P. 0.,N. J. 


Por SALE.— I OFFER FOR SALE THE LATE 
residence of William H. Fussell, at Narberth, Pa , 
on the main line of the P. R. R., 17 minutes from Broad 
Street Station, consisting of a modern stone and frame 
house of eleven rooms, suitably divided and with the 
usual conveniences; situate on a large lot of roo feet 
front on the east side of Narberth Ave. north of Windsor 
Ave.; Springfield water ; cement pavements ; Macadam 
ized street; immediate possession ; if not sold soon it 
will be for rent. I will sell for cash or will make — 
easy terms. Apply to HENRY M. FUSSELL, 
ecutor, Media, Delaware Co., Pa. 


Por RENT.—FURNISHED, SWARTHMORE 
onthe Hill, a nine-room house for two, three, or 
four months. ‘Terms reasonable. Box 188, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


HENRY S. BL ACK, 


CATERER, 
267 S. Twenty-first Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED 
SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY PROPERTIES 
9 to 25 rooms, for Rent. 

Lists on application. 

. P. PETERS & SON, 441 Chestnut St. 


Law Scrmnce, 
Convention 


| STENOGRAPHER 


War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W Coulter St ,Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER. 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


No 133 Sours Twe.rrn Srrest, PHiraperenia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


\TTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


qog Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phose 3754- Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
, Ambler, Montgomery Co , 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Srreer, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


Orrices: 


WANTED. 


ANTED.—MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN FOR 

genera! housework, white or colored, in the country. 
Address MRS. DANIEL S. LUKENS, Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Pa. 


WANTED.—BOARD, BY AN ELDERLY 
Friend, with companion, in a private Friends’ 
family ; convenient to rsth and Race Streets. Address 


No. 20, this Office. 


ANTED.—A REFINED, EXPERIENCED 

woman desires position as housekeeper or com- 

eee in hotel or private family. Address E. F., Box 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


ANTED.—YOUNG LADY, GRADUATE OF 

Stanford, who has had a year’s post-graduate 

work at Bryn Mawr College, wishes a position as tutor 
for the. summer months. Address No. 18, this Office. 


WadTED.— —A MATRON FOR THE > 

ren’s Summer Home of Cinnaminson, N.J_, who 
has had experience in institution work ; also a mother’s 
helper to have oversight of the children, directing play, 
etc. Address P. O. Box 36, Riverton, N. 5. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN TO ASSIST IN 
the care of young children. Reference required. 
Address No. 16, this Office. 


ANTED.—_FOR BOY ABOUT ELEVEN, 
place to work on farm, with Friends. L. G. 
SAN DS, care of C. K. Whitner & Co., Reading, Pa. 





ANTED.— NUMBE RS OF FRIENDS’ INTE L 

ligencer as follows: Volume 32, number 48. Vol- 

ume 37, number 22. Five cents per copy wil! be paid 

for the same, if sent, with address of sender, to No. 
6, this Office. 


BOARDING. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 

£ 50. a da Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
ISTERS, 1827 I Street, N. W., Washington. D. C. 





ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 

Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 

railroad stations, Capitol, and — buildings. Terms, 

fi-s0 soa We Address FRIEN , 1626 Nineteenth Street, 
ash. ngton, dD. a 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


i.. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. PERM Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 





SUMMER RESORTS. 


UCK HILL FALLS.— 
See advertisement on Next Page, 3d Column. 


HOTEL WAVERLY, Near the Beach. 


Onto Avg., Attantic Crty, N~J. 


Under new management ; the cuisine is meant to be 
the best. No pains spared to bring it as near perfection 
as possible. For booklet address 

ALICE NICHOLSON TAYLOR, 
Hotel Waverly, Atlantic City, N. J. 


NEW ARBORTON, 
Ocgan Grove, N. J. 


Kept by Friends. One-half biock from the sea, and 
hot salt baths. For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 
7 Sea View Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J. 


THE AQUARILLE, Open Act THe year 


Ocean Enp oF Tennessez Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-:ike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E aod a. M. HUMPTON. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avzs., Oczan Crrv, N. } 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


New Archdale St. James Place. 


Atvantic Crrvy, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Open ad/ the year 
Very desirablefor Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 


The Illinois-on-the-Strand. 


Wes.ey Avs., BET. 9TH AND 10TH STs., 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 

Mary Walton cordially announces that she has as- 
sumed the management of The //linois on-the-Strand, 
which will be opened for the reception of guests Fi/7h 
month 31,1902. The house is pleasantly located near 
the water, commanding full ocean view. 

For rates and further information, kindly address, 
Mary Walton, at The Illinots-on-the-Strand. 


New York Yearly Meeting. 


Friends expecting to attend the approaching 
yearly meeting in New York and desiring lodging 
accommodations at the meeting-house or else- 
where are requested to apply at once to 

JENNIE C. KI'VCHIN, 
55 Park St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Price, rocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage. 


Bi-Centennial Precsetinen, 


Brick Meeting-house, Cecil county, Mar) land, will be 
ready for distribution in a few days. 

Those who have subscribed, please send amount of 
subscription, $1.00, at once. 

Everyone who desires a copy should also send amount 
of subscription or the edition may become exhausted be- 
fore we reach your name. Send amount of subscription to 

JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, 1326 Arch St., Phila. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, | 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SusscripTions May Brecin at Any Time. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We po not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 Gents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* Te_ernHone No. 1-33-55. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD 
XVIIT., . 
POEM: NOBLESSE OBL IGE, ; 
LIFE AFTER DEATH. By Mary H. Whitson, 

(Continued), . ; 
How THE DovuKHosors Do, 
FRIENDS’ SCRIPTURE LESSONS : 
The Galilean Ministry, 
Peter Delivered from Prison, 
‘THE CHRISTIAN REVIVAL, 
EDITORIAL : 

Cruelty in War, . 
Notes, ae 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, 

SOCIETY NOTES, 

VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL, 

AID TO EDUCATION, ts 

CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

LITERARY NOTES, 

PERSONAL AND OTHER Norss, : 

ABOLITION SOCIETY'S ANNUAL MEBTING, 

DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE, . 

COMMUNICATIONS : 

Care of the Graveyards, 
The ** Pennsylvania Freeman,"’ 

POETRY: The Planting of a Tree; 
Virtues, : 

RIVERS UNDER THE SEA. 3 

MISCELLANY: Tobacco and Scholarship: 
Coffee in Bran ; Faithful Shepherd Dogs ; 
The Church as a Recruiting Officer; 
Two Texts, . 

CURRENT EVENTs, 

NEWS NOTES,. . 
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¢ Garden St., 
CAROLINE Rav, ™° ping Carden 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


REMOVED 
LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 


s 
“E. SHOEM AKER, 1020 Green Street 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
x Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


3125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D, 


FRIENDS’ 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia yo Be Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B.S. (Un —— of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
— of Educational nterests. Committees having 

¢ of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securin, 

oulal le teachers or in other school mattefs, are invit 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring tions are invited to saeier, 
The superintendent Sear it be found in Room 3, F y 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. pondence should Le 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Stre:t, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for patient 


- George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, appl 
yo BSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, enna. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
furnishes a ee guarded education, and pre- 


are UGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, | Principads. 
Circulars on ae 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Bron Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students pre for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
G — M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNT HIA 6. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boardiog and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For iculars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Princi 
Locust Vall ~ N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHooL For 
Boys anp GiRr_s, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar ScHoot.) 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best ; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
warthmore, Pa. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 


Unton Srrincs, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Frnends. 
Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate rite for catalogue to 


FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


Please mention Frienvs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS 
AND FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


FRIENDS FROM THE WEST. 


Tue Conference to be held at Asbury Park will be an 
excellent opportunity for western Friends to visit Buck 
Hill Falls. 

One thought in planning the summer settlement was 
that it would bring together scattered and isolated mem 
bers, who for a few months or weeks could enjoy the 
society of other Friends and Friendly people. 

So far the interest in the movement has been most dis 
played among Friends of Philadelphia and vicinity, but 
an inquiry for lots from Indiana the other day, and the 
presence as guests and cottagers this summer of severa! 
friends from New York and Brooklyn indicate that our 
plans for making Buck Hill Falls a gathering place for 
all our members is progressing encouragingly, and wil! 
soon cover all the yearly meetings. 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, Cuaries F 
Jenkins, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1024 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P. O. (Lackawanna Railroad), Monroe Co., Pa. 





ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


ESTasB.LisHed 1880 


.-CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con 
stantly on 4@~ At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philedelphia, Pa 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser 


DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH anny MARY HETZEL, 
OstgoraTHic PHysicians, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. Consulta 
tion and examination free. 
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You can live without life insur- 
ance, but you won't live so much. 
Nothing adds to the zest of 
living like knowing your family 


is protected by a policy in the 
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PENN TPIUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


— 


BALAK 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XVIII. 


THE present witness of Christ's power, in the heart 


truly ytelded to the dominance of his love, has a con- 
vincing power dented to all the doctrines of the schools. 


From the editorial in Present-Day Papers for Fourth month. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 
‘Tis wisdom's law, the perfect code— 
By love inspired— 
Of him on whom much is bestowed 
Is much required. 
The tuneful throat is bid to sing, 
The oak must reign the forest's king ; 
The rushing stream the wheel must move, 
The tempered steel its strength must prove ; 
Tis given with the eagle's eyes 
To face the mid-day skies. 
If | am weak and you are strong, 
Why then—why then, 
To you the braver deeds belong ; 
And so, again, 
If you have gifts and I have none, 
If | have shade and you have sun, 
"Tis yours with freer hand to give, 
"Tis yours with truer grace to live 
Than I, who giftless, sunless stand 
With barren life and hand. 
—Carlotta Perry, in Boston Traveller. 


LIFE AFTER DEATH.' 

BY MARY H. WHITSON. 

( Continued from Last Week.) 
NATURALLY, we are more interested in Hebrew tradi- 
tions and records than in those of other ancient na- 
tions. We search out references in the Old Testa- 
ment, not so much for the purpose of influencing our 
beliefs on the subject as to trace the gradual change, 
the evolution of religious thought, in the Hebrew race. 

In the Mosaic traditions the other life plays no 
part. Weare told that ‘‘ Moses was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians,” in whom we have seen 
the doctrine of immortality was strongly developed, 
yet nowhere in the part of the Bible associated with 
Moses is there any clear teaching of a future life. 
There are no rewards in another existence for good 
deeds done in this, nor punishment for evil deeds. 

We must remember that the Hebrew world was 
small, with the solid dome of heaven above them, 
where dwelt God and his angels. But we read of no 
peopl. going there, except Enoch, “ who was not, for 
God took him,” and Elijah, who was caught up in a 
whirlwind unto heaven. 


As with all primitive people, there was first a 





‘A paper read before the after-meeting class at Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, Fourth month 6, 1go2. 
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notion that the soul haunted the place of burial. And 
here it should be stated that the word translated sou/ 
is the same word as in other parts of the Old Testament 
is used to denote the life principle in animals. 

The idea of the grave developed into an underground 
abode, where the soul did not quite go into extinction, 
for we find the witch of Endor calling up the spirit of 
Samuel to please Saul. We may notice here the belief 
in the possibility of communication between the two 
worlds. The same is found in every nation and every 
religion. So far as appears, there was no separation 
at first in the minds of the people between the good 
and the bad. All went down in sheol, or hades,— 
generally translated “ hell,’ which comes from the 
same root as “hole,” and originally meant only an 
underground cavern, where there was no real life nor 
consciousness, as shown in the quotation, ‘‘ There is 
no work, no device, no knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave whither thou goest.”’ 

Then, as the moral sense grew, and it was seen 

that good did not always get its reward, nor evil always 
get its punishment, in this world, there came the belief 
that there must be an escape from this underworld of 
gloom for the righteous. Then we find hints of a 
dividing line between Paradise and Gehenna, but s° 
narrow a line that the inhabitants could see from on¢ 
place to the other and even converse with each other, 
as shown in the parable of Lazarus and the rich man. 
With the belief that the righteous would finally be 
resurrected, that is, come up again after having gone 
down somewhere, came the expectation of a Messiah. 
This representative of God’s justice was to sit enthroned 
on Mount Moriah: a trumpet was to be blown, the 
dead would come from the underworld, and the 
righteous w: uld reign with the Messiah on the earth 
for a thousand years. 
In particulars there were various opinions. Some 
believed that they would be rejoined to their bodies, 
others did not. Some expected only the good to arise, 
some only the chosen race, others thought all would 
come, but the evil would then be sent to extended 
punishment. In the book of Daniel, written within 
two hundred years of the Christian era, we find the 
words, ‘‘ Many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some 
to shame and everlasting contempt.” 

With the later Jews the preservation of the tribe 
was so desirable that they cared little for the destiny 
of the individual. At the time of the birth of Jesus 
they can roughly be divided into three classes; the 
Sadducees, or conservatives, with practically no belief 
in a future life ; the Essenes, who followed Plato in his 
belief in inherent immortality ; and the Pharisees, who 
had borrowed much from the Persians and Babylo- 
nians, and believed a spirit world was all about them. 
With these varied beliefs Jesus had to deal. 





Bi 


Precisely what were the teachings of Jesus on the 
question of life beyond death it is difficult to say. 
Even his reported words have come to us through 
Hebrew minds, and what coloring they received from 
the pre-conceived ideas of the recorders we can only 
conjecture Had no fact concerning the actions or 
words of Abraham Lincoln been recorded till the 
present time, how accurate would the record be? Yet 
about the same time intervened between the active life 
of Jesus and the writing of the Gospels which have 
come down tous. According tothe records, Jesus did 
not deal with abstractions,—not with man, but with 
men, not with soul, but with the soul of some definite 
individual. Jesus does not say that death is the result 
of sin. In his words to the thief on the cross, “‘ To- 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” it would 
seem that he spoke of the “underground world,” 
Paradise being the place where the good were per- 
mitted to go, Gehenna the abode of the bad. This 
view is also shown, as previously stated, in his parable 
of Lazarus and the rich man. 

The important fact in the light of modern thought 
is that Jesus taught that eternal life is a matter of 
quality, of character. When he spoke of his approach- 
ing departure, and Thomas said, ‘‘We know not 
whither thou goest, and how can we know the way?” 
Jesus did not say to any definite place, but simply, 
“T am the way,’’ meaning, we believe, that eternal 
happiness is found only through the spiritual, divine 
truth which he embodied. Up to the departure of 
Jesus from the earth, death was the giving up of all 
that seemed sweetest and best, of leaving the blessed 
light and the delights of nature, of surrendering ambi- 
tion and the companionship of friends to pass to a 
gloomy underworld of uncertainty. But with the de- 
scending of Jesus into sheol, and his subsequent 
triumphant resurrection he broke the bonds of death, 
and in the words of Paul, he was the “ first fruits of 
them that sleep.”” Paul tells us that when he ascended 
on high, he led with him a multitude of the righteous. 

Many, as has been stated, expected the Messiah, at 
his coming, to call the righteous forth to reign in glory 
with him upon the earth. Paul doubtless held this 
belief, and therefore at first rejected Jesus. But when 
he and others accepted Jesus as the Messiah, they had 
to change their thought of the time of resurrection, for 
nothing wonderful had happened at his advent. He 
had come as a little child, and not with the arousing 
trumpet, as they had expected. And again were they 
disappointed, for Jesus had gone from them and the 
earthly kingdom had not been established. They 
failed to grasp the meaning of ‘‘ my kingdom is not of 
this earth.” 

But many of the words of Jesus pointed to his 
second coming, and his followers confidently expected 
itsoon. Had he not said, “I will come again.” And 
Paul constantly bids them to watch and be ready, for 
“in such an hour as ye think not the Son of Man 
cometh.” 

Evidently the Thessalonians had expected that all 
believers were going to live until Jesus made his tri- 
umphal return, and were much disturbed when one 
after another died. Paul comforted them by writing, 
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“Tf ye believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him. For this we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto the 
coming of the Lord shall not prevent [be better than] 
them which are asleep. For the Lord himself shall 
descend with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God, and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first ; then we which are alive and remain 
shall be caught up together with them in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air.” 

With this hope believers smiled at Death, and 
could exclaim with Paul, ‘‘O Death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory ?”’ 

(To be concluded.) 


HOW THE DOUKHOBORS DO. 


The Friend (Philadelphia) prints a letter from Dillwyn Stratton, of 
Ohio, who with Peter Jansen, of lowa, is accompanying Joseph S. Elkin- 
ton on his visit to the Doukhobors. They left Winnipeg for Yorkton, 
282 miles by rail, on the oth ultimo, and the next day proceeded. They 
had as travelling companion a Doukhobor named Vassili Obiedkoff, who 
had been exiled to Archangel for five years for influencing the young 
men against war. Two of his friends, who were sent out at the same 
time for a three years’ banishment, had already completed it, and are 
now in Canada. 


At Yorkton we laid our plans for a fairly early start 
on the morning of Fourth month 12, but many things 
being needed to supply such a company for an indefi- 
nite time, away from grocery or feed store, new har- 
ness to be procured, and wagons to be put in trim and 
packed, nearly filled the morning hours, so that we 
finally set off at noon, our dinner having been previ- 
ously eaten. The deep mud near the town was hard 
for the teams, and the first sixteen miles required more 
than four hours, when we stopped for supper at the 
new log house of Alexander Simpson. For the re- 
maining fifteen miles to the village of Terpenie we 
drove on the open prairie, seldom using the trail, as 
the mud in it was very sticky, formed of that curious 
soil that is found with alternate boulder and limestone 
formation. 

The snow was mostly gone, but the water stood in 
vast ponds, taking but a slight depression to put the 
wagon hub deep, and three times water came into the 
wagon-bed. About 10 at night we drove upon the 
wide village street, when our friends Peter Jansen and 
Emma Almanefsky made use of their Russian sdrash- 
isty, which soon brought to us quite an animated 
scene. Among the villagers was a fine-looking young 
woman whose eight years old daughter could use a 
little English, and told J. S. E. that she remembered 
him on shipboard, when her father had died on the 
way from Batoum. The mother took us to her 
cousin’s house for the night, entertaining Emma in her 
own home. 

Our host was a widower, with two sons. Their 
bachelor quarters were very clean, the house almost 
new, the finest specimen of their work I have yet seen. 
On lying down the bed seemed a bit solid, but our 
sound sleep was favored by the day’s experiences. 

Fred, our host, was the elder of the village, and 
looked the personification of religious fanaticism—a 
lean, worn face, full of determination of soul, coupled 
with a resignation of the flesh that would court death 
without fear. He will not eat flesh, nor even milk, 
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butter, or eggs, and hopes to come where he will not 


yoke the ox nor harness the horse. This sentiment 
has found several advocates in the villages, forming an 
argument against the Doukhobors remaining in this 
country, where stock-raising is the main support, 
some proposing to find a place where fruit grows, 
that they may dig the earth with their own hands. . 

After reading of their house construction, we were 
surprised not to be able to guess aright the next morn- 
ing what material these smoothly plastered walls, so 
straight, so firm, and so neatly whitewashed, were 
built from. Adobe, concrete, and stone were each sug- 
gested, when to our surprise we learned these houses 
were built as those first described in the Friend—first 
perpendicular poles, then horizontal work from small 
staff; two walls thus built are packed with straw, 
when both outside and inside are very well plastered. 
The roof is so thick with sod on top, with brush and 
poles for support, with neat whitewashed plaster be- 
low, that it is like the walls, air tight, and very warm. 
The windows are not more than 2x3 feet, made with 
their own sash, but wonderfully tight ; and there is no 
way to open anything for ventilation except the inner 
and outer doors. The air of these rooms, in which 
we have had an average of forty or more individuals 
at each gathering, not being at all fresh when we en- 
ter, soon becomes a test on our endurance. 

We were wonderfully interested in their barns; 
built much as the houses, with a sort of gothic venti- 
lator in the roof, that we were glad to see, and would 
be still better pleased to have a flue from near the floor 
to extend clear above the roof, that would not be 
affected by the wind, and might always remain open, 
as this, we fear, was closed most of the winter. 

They are now using boards in building their gran- 
aries that they saw, themselves, from logs of spruce 
and tamarack growing in reach of the villages. The 
log is raised some six feet from the ground, upon huge 
trestles ; one man stands on the log to man the top 
end of the saw, while another works from beneath, as 
many of our fathers have so well known. We visited 
the threshing floor, on top of a little knoll, where we 
saw their method of separating the grain from the 
straw. The ground was first beaten very hard. Pop- 
lar drags, four feet by seven feet long, had stone set 
in the under surface, rising an inch above the wood, 
with rough surface out, something after the shape of 
Indian darts. Two horses were hitched to this, and a 
woman sits on the drag knitting as the horses go 
around. After the grain is well loosened the straw is 
forked from it, and the remainder thrown in the air for 
the chaff to be winnowed from the grain. Their oats 
are very heavy, over forty pounds to the bushel, and 
so nicely cleaned that they do well for feed. At one 
village we saw sheep already shorn, and afterwards we 
saw the wool at the house, some of it carded, spun 
into thread, woven into cloth, and being made into a 
coat. Tne two fronts were completed, and the heavy 
pleats to make the gathers at the back were about 
ready to be sown fast to the body, making a short bell- 
shaped skirt. 

Their dough troughs looked clean ; their ovens are 
made of brick, and after heating the coals and ashes 
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are well cleaned away, when the loaves are slipped on 
to the wooden spade and shaken from it to their place 
in the oven without the use of pan at this time of year. 
In the summer they use cabbage leaves to bake the 
loaves upon, but it is said by members of our party 
that it is best baked upon the bare brick. We have 
eaten it side by side with our boughten bread. In 
some places one gets the preference, and at others it 
will be reversed. Eggs are generally offered, and po- 
tatoes and milk mostly plenty. They don’t seem to 
prefer our seeing them at their meals, but we know 
they need not want. They so far have abundance of 
nicely-cured hay, upon which, with no grain, many of 
their cattle have fattened, ready for the butcher ; they 
cannot sell them to be killed, yet some are willing to 
trade for young animals or cows. Would that their 
faith might be cleared from excrescences that do not 
belong to Bible teachings. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. to. 


THE GALILEAN MINISTRY. (Continued.) 

GOLDEN TEXxT.—My mother and my brethren are these, 

which hear the word of God and do 

it.—Luke, vii., 21. 
Before study of Lesson read Mark, iii., 7-12; 
11-17; Mark, vi., 7-13. 

In these lessons we are dealing with the history of 
Jesus and his time, and not his teaching. Itis the in 
tention to take up the teaching by itself after viewing 
his life and surroundings. We pass over, then, with 
mere mention the various phases of the question of 
legalism that came before Jesus in the first part of his 
ministry. It is to be noted, however, that his teach- 
ing in this first period deals little, or not at all, with 
his own personality. His message was the message 
of John. ‘The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand: repent ye, and believe in the gospel ’’ 
(Mark, i., 15); “and Jesus went about in all Galilee, 
teaching in their synagogues and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom ’’ (Matthew, iv., 23). 

The question of the Messiahship is not directly 
dealt with, though frequently touched upon, as in the 
assumption of authority to forgive sins and to Set aside 
the law of the Sabbath. It is thought by some that 
the early ministry in Judea had made it plain to Jesus 
that the Jewish world was not ready for his ideal of 
Messiahship, and that on returning to Galilee he set 
himself to the task of educating the popular mind, so 
far as he might, to his new and spiritual conception of 
the kingdom of God. We know so little, however, of 
the Judean ministry, and that little is so wholly de- 
pendent on the fourth gospel, which always tends to 
press the Messiahship of Jesus to the front, that we 
cannot be very sure as to the actual progress of the 
teaching. It is certain, however, that the early part 
of the Galilean ministry was distinctly one of prepara- 
tion for a further teaching. It may very well be that 
the growth to be noted in his later teaching represents 
a growth in his own conceptions, and not merely a 
pedagogical arrangement. 

A second period of the Galilean ministry may be 


Luke, vii., 
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distinguished in the time beginning with the choosing 
of the twelve disciples and ending with the withdrawal 
into northern Galilee. This is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant epoch of the life of Jesus. It includes appar- 
ently the great collection of teachings given us in the 
Sermon on the Mount, the only less important teach- 
ings to be found in his instructions to his disciples 
when they were sent out “ by twoand two”’ to extend 
the preaching of the gospel, and the group of para- 
bles spoken by the seaside to the multitudes who gath- 
ered about him. Many brief teachings are also asso- 
ciated with chance incidents and with accounts of mir- 
acles. 

This period is marked by the accession of multi- 
tudes to the number of those who followed Jesus. 
They crowded about him by the seashore (Mark, iii., 
7, 8), they followed him to the mountains (Luke, vi., 
17), they thronged the highway as he passed from 
town to town (Luke, vii., 11), they crowded into the 
houses where he sought refreshment and shelter 
(Mark, iii., 19, 20). He was welcomed with enthusi- 
asm ; he was exalted as a prophet ; the calm majesty 
of his presence wrought cures on many unfortunates 
whose minds had gone astray. Only in his native 
town of Nazareth do we find persistent opposition and 
unfaith on a large scale. But there are not lacking 
indications that his popularity and his teaching were 
arousing more and more the fears of the Jewish au- 
thorities at Jerusalem. He was watched over with 
hostile eyes. His words were scanned for possible 
heresies or blasphemies. Tricks of speech and dan- 
gerous questions were used to draw out expressions 
which could be used against him (Luke, vii., 36-39 ; 
Mark, iii., 22 ; Matthew, ix., 34; Mark, vii., 1-5). 

It is evident throughout that the multitudes were 
drawn to Jesus by no comprehending faith. It is his 
wonderful powers, his charm of manner—all those 
things which we group to-day under the vague term 
personal magnetism—which drew all men unto him; 
and that this was plain to him is made evident by his 
efforts to reach at least a chosen few with the funda- 
mentals of his teaching. In his instruction to his dis- 
ciples (Matthew, ix., 36; xi., 1) he endeavors to make 
plain to them that it is not honor and high position 
that await them as his messengers, but rejection, suf- 
fering, perhaps death even. In the first period of his 
Galilean ministry he had made one journey through 
the town of Galilee. In this second period he repeat- 
ed the tour twice, besides sending out his twelve dis- 
ciples to multiply his teaching. But, on the whole, his 
ministry centered about the villages of the northern 
part of the Sea of Galilee. His fame seems to have 
reached Herod even, and to have given him an uneasy 
fear lest John the Baptist, murdered some time before, 
after a drunken carousal and at the request of a girl, 
had risen from the grave against him. It may have 
been because of danger from this source (Mark, vi., 
14-32) that Jesus now withdrew from the territories of 
Herod, crossing by boat to the east side of the Sea 
of Galilee into the provinces ruled by Philip. 

But he was not to find solitude even here. Great 
multitudes followed him, and ‘‘ he had compassion on 
them and taught them many things.”’ The enthusi- 


asm of the crowds now rose to such a pitch, stimu- 
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lated by remarkable examples of his power, that they 


would have made him king ‘‘ by force’ (John, vi., 15) 
if he had not concealed himself. This experience 
seems to have made it plain to Jesus that the time had 
come to declare himself more fully and clearly. Re- 
turning to Capernaum, he delivered the discourse on 
the bread of life (John, vi., 22-71), in the course of 
which it became evident to the multitudes that he 
would not be a king according to their wishes (John, 
vi., 22-71). 





“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1902.—Lesson No. 18. Fifth Month 11. 


PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON, 


GOLDEN TExt.—The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear Him, and delivereth 
them.—Psalms, xxxiv., 7. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Acts, xii., I-19. 


Herop the king, who persecuted the Christians in 
Jerusalem, was the Herod Agrippa mentioned in the 
last lesson, whose power was increased by the emperor 
Claudius. He made great efforts to gain the friendship 
of the Jews, observing their laws strictly, and it is 
supposed that his desire to please them led him to use 
harsh measures towards the Christians, as he is 
represented to have been of a mild disposition. His 
sudden death, chronicled in the closing verses of the 
chapter, is thus narrated by Josephus : 

‘On the second day of the festival, as he entered 
the theatre, clad in a robe of silver tissue gleaming in 
the sun, Agrippa was saluted by his courtiers as more 
than mortal. Shortly afterwards, looking upward, the 
king spied an owl sitting over his head on one of the 
ropes, and recognized it as the messenger of doom. 
He was seized at that instant with severe pains, and in 
five days he was dead.” 

There are three persons prominently mentioned in 
the New Testament bearing the name of James, two 
of whom are included in the list of the twelve apostles. 
The one that was put to death by Herod, thus becoming 
the first martyr among the apostles, was a brother of 
John, their father being Zebedee, a Galilean fisherman. 
Of James the son of Alpheus, called by Mark “ James 
the Less,”’ but little is recorded except that Mary, his 
mother, was a witness of the crucifixion (Mark, xv., 
40). James, the brother of Jesus, surnamed the Just, 
is referred toin the latter part of ourlesson. Although 
sharing with the brothers, of whom he was probably 
the oldest, in their opposition to Jesus during his public 
ministry, he appears to have joined the disciples soon 
after the resurrection. Paul found him holding a 
prominent place in the Christian community in 
Jerusalem, along with Peter and John. The epistle of 
James receives its name from him, though his author- 
ship of it is questioned. He is believed to have died 
a violent death at the hands of Jewish zealots about 
the year 63. 

‘John, whose surname was Mark,”’ is named by 
unvarying tradition from the close of the second century 
as the author of the second gospel. He accompanied 
Paul and Barnabas on their first missionary journey. 
Of Mary, his mother, nothing is known except what is 
told in our lesson, though it has been conjectured that 
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her house may have been the place where the Lord’s 
supper was instituted. 

The narrative of the escape of Peter cannot be 
readily accepted just as it is given by those that believe 
in the reign of law. That strong chains should fall 
asunder, and locked gates open themselves without 
any exercise of material force, are circumstances entirely 
outside of our experience of the world as it exists 
to-day. Neither can we understand why God should 
have allowed Stephen and James to be put to death, 
while he saved Peter by a special interposition of his 
power. The escape of Peter may have been planned 
by some of the disciples who had been praying for 
him ; the soldiers that slept so soundly may have been 
drugged, so that it was possibly for the chains to be 
cut ; Peter seems to have been but half awake as he 
was led out, and when his mysterious friend left him 
he may readily have believed that he had been saved 
by an angel, or in telling the story he may easily have 
spoken of his deliverer as an angel of the Lord. The 
sentinel who gaurded the gate that opened on their 
approach may have been bribed, or he may have been 
friendly to the disciples. History contains many 
records of the escape of prisioners that were as carefully 
guarded as Peter. No doubt the soldiers were glad 
to attribute the escape to a miracle, hoping thereby to 
appease the wrath of Herod. The story became one 
of the traditions of the early disciples, and was told 
from one to another until finally given to us in its 
present form by the writer of Acts, who undoubtedly 
thought that he was narrating the event just as it 
occurred ; and those who believe in special interpositions 
of Providence will accept his version without question. 

The manner of Peter's deliverance is of less 
consequence than the fact itself, as he was thereby 
enabled to continue his great work in the ministry. 
He found it expedient to keep out of Herod’s way for 
a time. The words, ‘“‘he departed and went into 
another place’’ may mean that he was temporarily in 
hiding ; then we are told that he took up his abode in 
Ceesarea, the close of the 19th verse evidently referring 
to Peter and not to Herod. 


THE CHRISTIAN REVIVAL. 
J. P. Forbes, in Brooklyn Eagle. 
THE question is being asked : What is the matter with 
the churches? Life in the church can never be iso- 
lated from the moral life of the people. The church 
is no abstraction ; it is always a fellowship of souls all 
aiming after great ideals, and all striving to walk the 
same way, and just what the moral life of the com- 
munity is just that will the church be, whether for 
good or for evil. ‘Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve.’’ And if their lives be full of other things, the 
power of the church will suddenly decline. In order 
to reinforce my position still more, I turn to the New 
Testament, and I find reiterated again and again, in the 
words of Jesus, the teaching that good living is linked 
with belief—opening the way to belief: “If any man 
will keep my commandments he shall abide in my 
love, even as I have kept my Father's commandments 
and abide in his love.’’ ‘“ If any man will do His will 
he shall know of the doctrine or whether I speak of 


myself.” ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.’ Self-indulgence and indifference to 
human wrongs lead to disbelief in God’s goodness, 
and cause belief in eternal just ce to fade away. 

Deliberate sin is more than indulgence in passion 
for a day, a year—it means moral atrophy. It means 
the withering of the root that goes down into the soil 
of eternal truth. Serving mammon makes mammon 
the only reality, and greed for gain makes gain a man’s 
god. 

And now turn from this view to a casual glance 
at the right course. Jesus came, not as a philosopher 
or theologian, but with a puie, unstained life, meeting 
human experience at all points of its sin, sorrow, and 
temptation. Yes, and with his victory came the as- 
surance that nothing could die; that Almighty God 
was his Father, and that men everywhere were his 
brothers in the spirit. And I believe that the value in 
the example of Jesus rests in the encouragement it 
gives us. There is no new gospel in the twentieth 
century. It is the old gospel, the gospel of light, and 
if there comes, as there will come, I believe, a great 
revival of interest in the things of religion, to churches 
that seem declining once more shall the power and in- 
fluence’that seems to have departed come—a revival of 
life and of Christian power through Christian living. 
And this brings us to the field of the inner life ; it 
brings us to the matter of discipleship ; it brings us to 
the choice of whom we will serve. It is not a ques- 
tion of liturgy or of creed. It is a question of what 
you will elect to do with your life. Why is it that we, 
any of us, strive to live according to great ideals of 
truth and goodness? Is it not because we believe 
that our faith, fragmentary, imperfect though it may 
be, is rooted somewhere in an eternal purpose that not 
only holds sins in their place, but guides and guards 
the lives of men? That is the secret of the inner life 
as Jesus preached it—a sense of fellowship with that 
eternal life that maketh all things new. This is the 
secret of religion, the individual power, and through 
individual power it becomes the secret of the fellow- 
ship of the spirit which is over the Church Universal. 
‘* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

If any of us dare to cherish a creed so magnificent 
as that let us try to live up to it. Let us try to base 
our lives on it, and then an experience, that’seems to 
us so hard and unproductive, will take on a new and 
a solemn meaning for eveyy one of us. There will be 
anew beginning every day, and we shall find it no 
longer impossible to reason backward and forward, 
from a pure life to a noble belief; from a noble belief 
to a pure life. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” 


Not in withdrawing from the world, but in keep- 
ing yourself unspotted from the world, is your virtue 
or religion shown.—[ Episcopal Recorder. ] 

3¢€ 

“Don’t wait for extraordinary opportunities ; seize 
common occasions and make them great.” 

>¢ 

** PRAYER opens the windows toward heaven and 
shuts the door on sin.” 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


WE should avoid the error of supposing that the in- 
iquity of war is dependent upon particular acts of cru- 
elty. War is itself—in essence, in substance, and by 
nature—a series of cruelties. The special horrors 
that have recently been acknowledged, and which 
were so long reported but denied, in the Philippine 
Islands, besides the others in South Africa, not less 
shocking, do not themselves create the wickedness of 
war, but simply emphasize and accentuate it. If the 
Australians had not shot old men and little boys ; 
if Major Waller had not shot natives without trial ; if 
scores and hundreds of ‘“‘ water torture ” cases had not 
occurred, the general truth would have been the 
same—that war by its nature means slaughter and 
destruction, and never can be even humanized, much 
less Christianized. 

This truth should be perfectly plain to any 
one who has read history, or has observed the progress 
of wars of our own time, and should be just as evi- 
dent to any one who considers for a moment what war 
is intended to be by those who prepare forit. Wedo 
not need telling that all the plans of the war-makers 
are directed to the destruction of life and property, the 
ruin of their “enemy,”’ the infliction of the greatest 
injury possible on those whom they assail. 

This plan and character of war brings about 
special and shameful cruelties as naturally as a pois- 
onous weed brings forth fruit after its kind. We hear 
much of the good character of the “ officers”’ of the 
army, but even if we accept these estimates at their 
face, we see that the moral fibre of “ men of honor ”’ 
degenerates sadly in wars such as those now being 
waged. General Kitchener, in South Africa, has had 
some of his officers shot for cruelty, but he himself, 
in the wholesale slaughter of the dervishes in the Sou- 
dan, and the killing of prisoners, is responsible for 
some of the most shocking acts of war known in 
modern history. And if this be the case with the 
officers, what can be expected of the men? Many of 
these are rough and “ tough ”’ fellows, enlisting for all 
sorts of reasons, and certainly not exhibiting in civil 
life signs of special refinement or humanity ; that such 





persons should readily take up such work as is being 
reported from the Philippines need surprise no one. 

It is true that some wars especially develop acts 
of cruelty. Such wars are those at a distance from 
the centres of “ public opinion’’ and what we call civ- 
ilized life; wars upon weak and less advanced peo- 
ples ; wars of conquest and of eagerness for “ spoils” 
and “booty.” History records the cruelties of the 
Spanish invaders of Mexico and Peru, seeking for 
gold, but our own accounts from China, two years 
ago, were hardly less shocking. Major Glenn, on his 
court-martial at Manila, a few days ago, put forward as 
part of his justification the treatment of the so-called 
‘‘ Boxers,” in the Chinese war, adding that he had not 
heard it was disapproved at Washington. The un- 
fortunate Chinese “had no friends,” they had no 
effective means of setting their case before the world, 
and they suffered accordingly. 

Again we say, do not let the erroneous idea pre- 
vail that cruelties of a special character are needed to 
make war wrong ; it is hideous by nature, and cruelty 
is an outgrowth which it may be naturally expected 
to produce. 





AT the yearly meeting of Arch Street Friends, in this city 
last week, women were appointed on a committee to consider 
some proposed changes in the Book of Discipline, but the 
Meeting for Sufferings (men) reported that it did not recom- 
mend that any women be appointed to its membership, and 
this conclusion was acquiesced in. 

The concession of the men to the women in the considera- 
tion of the discipline amendment was made on the ground that 
the subject was one in which they were particularly interested— 
to-wit, marriage. Even the most conservative, we should say, 
would be obliged to concede that there is force in this argu- 
ment. But then, are not women interested also in the other 
subjects dealt with in the Discipline ? 

Last year, when mentioning this matter, we referred to the 
fact that London Yearly Meeting several years ago added 
women to its Meeting for Sufferings. We should have thought 
its example would have had weight at Arch Street. 


DiscussinG the proposals made in different cities to 
‘« segregate '’ places of evil away from the ‘‘residence districts '’ 
a contemporary remarks : 

‘«Those who argue that vice should be kept out of the 
‘residence’ part of a city overlook the fact that there are 
actually more families to the acre living in the poorer quarters 
of every town than in the so-called residence districts.’’ 

Yes ; and isn’t it a very cold-blooded proposal, anyway, 
to saddle vice on the poorer people of a city? Is it they only 
who support it? In Buffalo the scheme has been to drive the 
evil houses into a quarter where the colored people live,—as 
if they had not already enough to contend with. 


THE Cobden Club in London has issued a manifesto vig- 
orously protesting against the imposition of duties on bread- 
stuffs. The manifesto sets forth that so to do would inaugurate 
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a policy of ‘‘ protection,’’ and undo the great work of Peel and 
Gladstone. It urges that the proposal be contested at every 
step. It has been pointed out in this country that the pro- 
posed imposition of the tax might very easily lead later to a 
preferential arrangement, by which England would take grain 
and flour from her colonies and ‘‘ dependencies’’ free, while 
retaining the tax as against the United States and other grain 
producing countries. This policy has long been strongly urged 
in Canada. It would be a disadvantage to this country to the 
extent of the tax. 


War and Intemperance scatter evil and hardship on every 
hand. Here is a poor woman in Lancaster, Pa. (as reported 
by the /nguirer), who attempted to commit suicide, in a spell 
of depression, caused by her son enlistinginthe army. Inan 
adjoining column of the same paper are two ‘‘ found deads,”’ 
men of fifty-two and fifty-four, both deaths ‘‘ due to alcohol- 


ism.’’ One of them, it is noted, ‘‘ was a soldier of the Civil 
War.”’ 








BIRTHS. 

COOK.—At Germantown, Pa., Fourth month Io, 1902, to 
E. Job and Lourina C. Cook, a son, who was named Preston 
Moore. 

MILLER.—At ‘‘ The Pines,’’ near Easton, Md., Fourth 
month 17, 1902, to Guion and Annie T. Miller, a son, who is 
named Francis Guion. 

TURNER.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Fourth month 24, 1902, 
to Henry C. and Charlotte Chapman Turner, a son, who is 
named Henry Chandlee Turner, Jr. 

VAIL.—At Plainfield, N. J., Third month 26, 1902, to 


Harry C. and Rachel H. Vail, a son, who is named Ellis 
Barclay. 


MARRIAGES. 


GARRETT—SELLERS.—Fourth month 26, 
Swarthmore Friends’ meeting-house, under care of Swarth- 


1902, in 


more Monthly Meeting, Susanna M., daughter of Sylvester 
and Elizabeth N. Garrett, of Swarthmore, Pa., and Philip 
Sellers, of Meriden, Conn., son of Edward and the late Eliza- 
beth Taylor Sellers. 

MAGILL—GARDNER.—At the home of the bride, New 
York city, under care of New York Monthly Meeting, Fourth 
month 24, 1902, Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore, Pa., and 
Sarah E. Gardner. 

ZELLEY—SMITH.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, in Philadelphia, Pa., Third month 26, 1902, under 
the care of Race Street Monthly Meeting of Friends, Leander 
Shreve, son of Franklin S. and Elizabeth B. Zelley, of Jack- 


sonville, N. J., and Agnes Harry, daughter of Dr. Georgeand 
Mary H. Smith. 


DEATHS. 

BOND.—At La Porte, Indiana, Third month 27, 1902, 
after a long and lingering illness, Sarah Bond, second 
daughter of the late Jesse and Mary Bond, of La Porte, aged 78 
years. 

A life-long and consistent member of the Society of Friends, 
she was long debarred from the attendance of meetings by the 
‘laying down"’ of their preparative meeting (Clear Lake), in 
1857. - 

COOK.—Fourth month 15, 1902, at Germantown, Pa., 
Preston Moore, son of E. Job and Lourina C. Cook, aged 5 
days. 

FULTON.—At Wilmington, Del., Fourth month 19, 1902, 
Mary Ann Fulton, in her 82d year, widow of James Fulton, 
formerly of Chester county, Pa.; a member of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting, 

For many years she had lived in Wilmington in the family 
of her daughter, the wife of Benjamin Nields, and more 
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recently with her grandson, John P. Nields, at whose house, 
1216 West Tenth street, she died. The interment occurred at 
Ercildoun, Chester county, on the 21st. She was a woman of 
exceptionally strong character, and much esteemed. Her 
home in her married life, was one of the centres of the Anti- 

slavery movement, and she retained a warm feeling for the 
colored people. 

HAINES.—Ann Eliza Haines, widow of Samuel Haines, 
departed this life, Fourth month 20, 1902, in her 78th year. 
at her home in Mickleton, N. J. 

She lived a peaceful, quiet life, always cheerful and pleas- 
ant to those around her. Although of late unable to attend 
meeting with her friends, she always welcomed both old and 
young, and found pleasure in their enjoyment. She bore her 
sickness with Christian patience, saying that she was ready, 
only waiting for the summons to come up higher. None knew 
her but to love her. = 


HARRISON.—At his home, near Cedarville, Green 
county, Ohio, Second month 14, 1902, after but a few days’ ill- 
ness from pneumonia, Burr B. Harrison, in the 47th year cf 
his age. 

He leaves one brother and four nieces to mourn their loss. 
He was a member of Green Plain Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


HORTON.—At his home in New Athens, Ohio, Second 
month 28, 1902, Malin Horton, in his 71st year. He was the 
son of Joseph and Agnes Malin Horton, who lived at Chester, 
Pa., and was a member of Concord Monthly Meeting (near 
Colerain), Ohio. 

JOHNSON.—In New York city, at 215 East 15th street, 
Fourth-day, Fourth month 9, 1902, William Johnson, in his 
83d year. 

Since the opening of The Penington he had been an hon- 
ored member of the family. He was well informed respecting 
the history of the Society, and an authority on questions which 
might be contested. He was equable in deportment, and won 
the respect and regard of his associates. * 


PAUL.—On Seventh-day, Fourth month 26, 1902, at his 
home at Moorestown, N. J., William Mickle Paul, youngest 
son of the late William M. and Mary Ann (Thorn) Paul, in the 
53d year of his age. 

He was a brother of the late Abigail R. Paul, and of Mickle 
C. and Hannah T. Paul, and for several years has been presi- 
dent of the Moorestown National Bank. The funeral took 
place from the Friends’ meeting-house, at Moorestown, on 
Fourth-day, the 30th of the month. 

Interment at Westfield, N. J. 


REYNOLDS.—At the home of her nephew, J. Osborne 
Reynolds, Wilmington, Del., Fourth month 26, 1go2, Lydia 
Reynolds, in the 92d year of her age ; a member of Wilming- 
ton Monthly Meeting. 

She was the last of a family of nine children, a sweet, 
gentle spirit, and an earnest Friend. * 

STOKES.—At his residence, in Moorestown, N. J., Fourth 
month 24, 1902, John H. Stokes, aged 72 years. 

The funeral took place from the Friends’ meeting-house at 
Moorestown, on Second-day, Fourth month 28. 

[John H. Stokes has for many years been employed in the 
store of Strawbridge and Clothier, and was well known to 
many by his engagements there. } 

TOMLINSON.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, West 
Chester, Pa., Fourth month 24, 1902, Elizabeth Tomlinson, in 
her 89th year. Interment at Middletown Friends’ ground. 

She was the last of a family of eight children of Benjamin 
Tomlinson, living until the last six months in Middletown, 
Delaware county; a respected and consistent member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting. In the Home she was most happy, 
and her cheerful, contented spirit won the love and as of 
her associates, and she will be missed therein. 


WATSON.—At her home, in Wilmington, Delaware, 
Fourth month 10, 1902, Eliza J. Watson, in her goth year ; a 
member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

[She was the sister of our friends James V. and George 
Watson, and of Hannah J. Philips, with whom she made her 
home. The affliction of blindness, suffered for many years, 
she endured with cheerful patience. } 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


THE following compose the Committee to assist in securing 
homes for strangers in attendance at Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting : 

Isaac H. Hillborn, 15th and Race streets. 

Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street. 

Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street. 

Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 Centennial avenue. 

Sarah L. Haines, 1503 Marshall street. 

Friends who can aid in the entertainment of visiting Friends 
are requested to notify the members of the Committee. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting at Fifteenth and Race Streets 
will begin its sessions on the 12th instant, and New York 
Yearly Meeting on the 26th. 

Quarterly and other meetings near at hand are as follows : 

Farmington Half-Yearly Meeting, East Hamburg, N.Y.,7th. 

Abington, at Horsham, Pa., 8th ; also, Shrewsbury and 
Plainfield Half-Yearly Meeting, at Shrewsbury, N. J. 

Miami, at Waynesville, Ohio, and Salem, at West, Ohio, 
on the roth. 

Margaretta Walton attended the meeting 
First-day morning last and spoke acceptably 
larger gathering than usual. The average attendance at 
Gwynedd is not over tweuty-five. Margaretta was formerly 
often there, being a visitor at the home of her sister, Lydia W. 
Foulke, wife of Daniel Foulke. 


at Gwynedd on 
to a somewhat 


A Friend who likes things correctly stated writes us that at 
Makefield Monthly Meeting, on the roth ultimo (referred to in 
the INTELLIGENCER, Igth), the members received were six by 
certificate from Race Street, Philadelphia, and only one from 
Abington. One new member was received and two applica- 
tions made. 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 
FOURTH MONTH Ig. We left Philadelphia this morning 
on our journey to Ithaca, N. Y., whither we had been 
invited by the President and Board of Trustees of 
Cornell University to occupy the pulpit in the Sage 
Chapel. We felt the liberty to accept this invitation, 
as it afforded an opportunity to present our principles 
to many of the students. Arrived at Ithaca, we were 
met by the President’s private secretary and escorted 
to guests’ rooms in the Sage College, where we were 
kindly received. 

20th. Attended the meeting in the chapel this 
morning. Between five and six hundred were estimated 
to be present, a larger number, they told us, than usual- 
ly gathered to the morning service. As I was led to 
open our views on Inspiration and the direct revelation 
of the Lord's will to man, through the Christ within, 
very close attention was given and many expressions 
of satisfaction greeted us-at the close of the meeting 
from members and ministers of different denominations. 
We felt the meeting had been a satisfactory one. 

In the afternoon we again attended a meeting in 
the chapel, which was called a “ vesper service,”’ being 
mostly musical. The arrangements allowed me about 
fifteen minutes for—as they called it—a talk on a 
practical Christian life. This, too, was well received, 
and our hearts were filled with thankfulness as the 
evening hour approached that we had been favored 
with Divine blessing through the day. 

21st to 24th. Our time was spent during these 
days in visiting various buildings of the University, and 
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in accepting invitations to lunch or dine with some of 





the professors and their families, with some of whose 
relatives we had a previous acquaintance. In one 
family I found a second cousin once removed. We 
also took tea with ex-Governor Alonzo B. Cornell and 
wife, and the last evening dined with President J. G. 
Schurman and wife,—he the President of the University. 
The uniform courtesy and kindness everywhere shown 
us, made our stay here very enjoyable, and an occasion 
that will be long remembered by us. 

25th. We left Ithaca to-day, at 12.05 p. m., for 
Stroudsburg, Pa., where we arrived at 4.51, and were 
met at the station by Samuel Palmer and taken to the 
home of his son, A. Mitchell Palmer, who with his wife, 
Roberta Dixon Palmer, gave us a hearty welcome in 
their hospitable home, and we remained with them 
over night. 

26th. We had planned to make several calls on 
friends in Stroudsburg to-day, but an unusually high 
wind, with occasional sprinkles of rain, rendered it 
unwise for us to attempt it. Our dear friend Anna, 
wife of Howard Palmer, came to go with us, so we 
visited in the home of our hosts until near supper time 
when, as we had been invited to take that meal with 
Susan Vanidersteine and her daughter Lida, they 
being near by, we concluded we could go and we were 
glad we did, for we had a very pleasant visit with 
them, returning to Mitchell Palmer's for the night. 

27th. Though the wind had somewhat subsided 
there was enough to make it disagreeable to ride, but 
a goodly number assembled in the neat little meeting- 
house, and close attention was given to the message as 
it was being delivered. The meeting closed under a 
sweet solemnity. Afterward we went home with 
Howard and Anna Palmer to their home on the hill, 
once the home of that dear, faithful Friend, Catharine 
P. Foulke. After dinner and sitting awhile we called 
first on Samuel and Catharine Foulke, and then upon 
Joseph and Caroline Foulke, they being children of 
Charles and Catharine Foulke. We enjoyed these 
visits very much, and we also enjoyed the beautiful 
scenery from these homes overlooking the valley in 
which Stroudsburg lies. After tea we went back to 
Stroudsburg for another meeting in the Friends’ 
meeting-house, which was more largely attended than 
was the morning meeting, a number of people from 
other denominations being present. Close attention 
was given as I was led to draw the lesson of what 
constituted an ideal Christian life. Both meetings, 
judging from the expressions which greeted us, had 
given satisfaction. We returned to the home of 
Howard and Anna Palmer for the night. 

Joun J. CorNeELL. 


THe man who has been only pious and not useful 
will stand with a long face on that great day when 
Christ puts to him his questions.—[R. L. Stevenson. | 

>< 

Ir a man cannot be a Christian in the place where 
he is, he cannot be a Christian anywhere.—[ Henry 
Ward Beecher. | 

2¢€ 

‘“ PROPHECY is the immediate touch of God upon 

man’s spirit.’”’ 


AID TO EDUCATION. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I am so frequently in receipt of communications like 
the enclosed that I think it might serve a good pur- 
pose if it were published in the INTELLIGENCER. The 
claim that is here presented is, in my opinion, a very 
strong one. My belief that the future of the Society 
of Friends is to be determined very largely by our 
faithfulness in the matter of the higher education has 
grown and strengthened with every passing year, and 
with every added opportunity for observation. If this 
view be sound, it is of vital importance that every 
young person allied to the Society who: desires to 
prosecute his or her studies in college should have 
that opportunity. That any such boy or girl should 
find the college doors closed because of lack of means 
must always be a source of great regret. The fact 
that in many parts of our country excellent institu- 
tions of higher education exist in which tuition is 
free, and where the cost of living is very low, draws 
to these institutions many Friendly young people. 
That they then “ drift away from Friends and find new 
associations,”’ if not inevitable, must doubtless be very 
frequently the case. 

Unfortunately, there are no scholarships at the dis- 
posal of the College which provide fully for both board 
and tuition. Very truly yours, 


Wm. W. BIRDSALL. 


Swarthmore College. 


WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL, Dear Friend: For some time | 
have been intending to write to thee to find out if there are 
any of the scholarships to be given away this year. I do not 
mean those where about half the expenses are paid, but those 
where the whole is paid. 

I am acquainted with a very bright boy whose parents are 
members of our Society, and who will graduate in the prepar- 
atory school this spring. He is very desirous of a college edu- 
tion, but his parents have all they can possibly do to meet the 
home expenses, and cannot afford to pay even part of his tui- 
tion. They do not know that I am writing to thee, but know- 
ing their great desire for their boy to have an education, | 
thought I would write to thee to see if it is possible that any 
of the scholarships are free this year, and if so if there would 
be any chance for him to secure one. 

There are two other young people at who are 
equally deserving, perhap-, and whose mother, a widow, feels 
that she can hardly afford to send them to the George School, 
though she did send her son one .ear. Her daughter gradu- 
ated last spring from the High School, and was unusually 
bright in her studies, and I wish it were possible for 
her to go to Swarthmore this coming fall. It is these 
bright young people of our Society who, in their de- 
sire for an education, have to seek it where it is cheapest, and 
so drift away from Friends and find new associations, and we 
lose them from our Society. I would be very glad if in some 
way these young people could have a Swarthmore educa- 
tion. ot ta 

Trusting thee may know «f some way that one or both can 
gain the coveted education, I will close. 

Sincerely thy friend, “<7 


Our government has found that it can justly ask China to 
pay only seven millions of the twenty-five millions fixed upon 
in the protocol as indemnity. Increased evidence goes to 
show that the European powers were moved in their demands 
upon China by as base and unworthy motives as can well be 
conceived. They will some day reap as they have sown. — 
[Messenger of Peace. ] 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. 





QUAKERTOWN, Pa. —The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Jane M. Foulke, 
Fourth month 17. The president read from Scripture, 
Hebrews, second chapter. 

History reading was given by Frank Ball, who at the 
request of Susanna M. Levick read ‘‘ Mind the Light,’’ from 
‘« The Lite of Samuel J. Levick."’ 

A select reading followed, ‘‘On Silent Worship,"’ by 
Emma Shaw. A selection from Whittier was read by Frank 
Ball, the ‘‘ Centennial Hymn."’ 

Instead of a Chautauqua reading Eleanor Foulke read 
‘* Our Queries,’ by Rachel Shallcross, and in the place of one 
absent read ‘‘ Elizabeth’’ from Longfellow. Another reading 
was given by Phoebe Bewley, ‘‘ Our Flag.’’ Sentiments were 
given, after which Anna S. Foulke gave us some choice 
selections from her music box. 

Adjourned to meet the 22d of Fifth month at the home of 
Milton Johnson. A. S. B., Cor. Sec. 





SOLEBURY, Pa.—With the meeting-house well filled, our 
Young Friends’ Association was called together by the presi- 
dent. Some necessary business was transacted, after which 
the literary program was begun. ; 

In answer to the question of the Committee of Ten as to 
whether effective work could be done by the establishment of 
First-day schools or other institutions, Frederic L. smith, after 
speaking at length of the attempts of the general church to 
gather greater congregations, quoted the text, ‘‘ where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there | also be.’’ He 
thought it not so essential to have a numerically as a spiritually 
superior force. Seth L. Walton thought ‘‘the other oppor- 
tunities at our disposal have not been fully worked upon."’ 
Annie Smith and Joseph spoke on the laboring man’s 
‘«Sunday,”’ the latter saying, ‘‘if the saloons were less attrac- 
tive than the church, it would change all. He goes to the 
saloons because he is better treated there."’ R. M. Price and 
T. N. Price also spoke. 

Annie Smith in reporting History recalled the will of Cecil 
Rhodes, and deemed it somewhat of a consolation for his life. 
John H. Ely in Current Topics cited many instances of Chris- 
tian advancement. 

Finally, Elizabeth Lloyd spoke on the question of the day, 
setting forth her view as to the increase of the Society. After 
observing the usual silence, this most successful meeting ad- 
journed to meet the first First-day in Fifth month. 
ba, pee Es 





CHRISTIANA, Pa., Fourth month 20.—The Young Friends’ 
Association met at the home of Elwood Pownall, with a large 
attendance. Annie Brinton read a poem from Whittier, and 
Fannie Moore sang ‘‘ The Choice,’’ from James Russell Lowell. 

Our meeting was of especial interest as we had with us 
Prof. George H. Nutt, of George School, who gave a talk on 
Brotherhood. He could not have chosen a better subject, or 
treated it from a more appropriate standpoint, for it was exactly 
what our Young Friends’ Associations, our First-day Schools, 
and Society, as well as all churches, need most seriously at the 
present time. It is not that we shall dwell upon the work in 
which earlier Friends were brave enough to be pioneers, but 
that we, too, shall find the vital questions now and take up the 
important and soon to be the all-absorbing question of 
democracy,—the good fight for social and economic freedom. 
Man as an individual develops by social combination with his 
fellow-men, and thence arose institutions of civilization— 
the family, the church, the State. Just as this principle of 
coéperation was found necessary for perfect social organization 
so we find through education, thought, and the Divine within 
us, that it is alone by coéperation, charity, and love in the 
industrial world that we attain the perfect organization. It will 
be in this as in all great reforms—the prophets and first workers 
will be called visionary and be looked upon doubtfully, but as 
was said it is only by the existence of doubt in our minds that 
we shall ever progress. If we are to accept the present status 
of our system as final, we shall certainly stand still, but the 
human mind must work, and the time will come when the 
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future shall look upon our present industrial world with wonder 
and marvel that we ever endured such a selfish system. 
Prof. Nutt took the opportunity to explain the misuse of 
many words, such as socialism, democracy, and trusts. He 
thought the present institutions of trusts and combinations are 
but the stepping-stones to the future codperative system 
founded upon altruism. Such is the work now waiting for us, 
if we mean to be a living and active Society. We should 
perpetuate the Friends’ spirit of brotherhood, and help to bring 
about among men in their business, as well as tamily life, the 
true spirit of justice, charity, and love. 

After a reading by Blanche Moore, etc., the meeting 
adjourned to meet Fifth month 18, at the home of Sarah H. 
Pownall. ELIZABETH P. WALTON, Rec. Sec. 





MULLICA HILL, N. J.—After a few moments of silence the 
meeting of the Young Friends’ Association, Third month 19, 
was opened by the president reading the 120th Psalm. 

‘* Queries for meetings for Ministersand Elders ’’ was read 
by Emma Tonkin. Ella Lippincott read a piece from the 
INTELLIGENCER, entitled ‘‘A Word on Music,’’ which brought 
forth much discussion from some of our members. Rachel 
M. Lippincott thought the article described the attitude of 
Friends of to-day towards music. 

A recitation was then given by Elizabeth L. Duell, after 
which a very interesting collection of current topics were read, 
having been prepared by Hannah Avis. 

We then listened to a declamation, entitled ‘‘A Patriot's 
Sin of Intemperance,’’ by Alice Borton of Woodstown. A 
recitation was given by Carrie Borton, entitled ‘‘ Birdies’ 
Foot-prints in the Snow.”’ 

Joel Borton then encouraged us in the work we had taken 
up. He said there is too much of life that is dormant in 
everyone and what is needed is to call it up, and it will bring 
us more joy than anything else. We should live that innocent 
life that God has intended we should live. 

The presence of our visiting friends much strengthened us 
in our work. 

The roll was called, and after a few moments of silence, 
the meeting adjourned until Fourth month 16. 

E. L. D., Secretary. 





MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association con- 
vened at the home of Elizabeth A. Scott, Fourth month 5. 
The meeting was called to order by the president, who read a 
selection entitled ‘‘ The Art of Letting Go.’’ After the calling 
of the roll and reading of the minutes the regular program was 
opened by Thomas Bunting, who read from the Discipline on 
‘* Meetings for Worship.”’ 

Sara A. Biddle responded to the question, ‘‘Is fear or 
love the more frequent influence in leading men to become 
Christians ?’’ We are told ‘‘ Love casteth out allfear.’’ This 
love is the all-pervading power to lead men to become Chris- 
tians. William Penn's treaty with the Indians plainly shows 
where love abounds there is no fear. Itis by loveall heathens 
are brought to know Christ. 

The second question, ‘‘Do you think the rainbow dates 


from the flood or from the foundation of the world?’’ was | 


answered by Anna B. Taylor. ~Siie said: ‘‘ Any answer must 
be mere speculation. Some scientists have ventured the opin- 
ion that up to the time of the deluge the earth was enveloped 


in mist, which obscured the sun's direct rays, and that copious | 


dews instead of showers fed the soil. After the deluge, when 
the direct rays of the sun shone upon the world for the first 
time, the first rainbow appeared." 


Edith Gibbs read, ‘‘ To the Dandelion,’’ by James Russell | 


Lowell. ‘‘ The Engineer's Story,’’ a beautiful piece of poetry, 
was well rendered by Annie H. Bowne, after which, a selection 
entitled ‘* You Never Can Tell’’ was read by Elizabeth Bowne. 


The meeting then adjourned to meet at the home of | 


Franklin S. Zelley Fifth month 22. 
M. A. TAYLor, Secretary. 





Moorestown, N. J.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the meeting-house, Sixth-day 
evening, Fourth month 11. 

After the usual business the program was opened by the 














reading of a paper by Andrew M. Bye, of Langhorne, ‘‘ The 
Twentieth Century Friend as I See Him.’’ This paper spoke 
of the growth of all religions in one direction. It emphasized 
that ours must be a practical religion ; to help us in this world 
we must take it with us in our business, apply it to the prob- 
lems of the day. Let us not be satisfied with ‘‘ negative vir- 
tues,’’ nor stand on creed, nor live on the deeds of the past— 
we must be up and doing now. Our duty is to serve our fel- 
low-beings ; our deeds only live. 

An interesting discussion followed this paper. The weak- 
ness of possessing only the negative virtues was brought out. 
It was thought we were still animated by the same ideals as 
our predecessors, that the lack of persecution at the present 
time makes us less conspicuous thanthen. Some one referred 
to the reason given by the paper for our lack of so strong a 
ministry now that no great question like slavery is stirring our 
souls as it did the souls of our fathers. 

Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ The Quaker of the Olden Time,’’ was 
thenread. Aftera few minutes’ silence the meeting adjourned. 

ELIZABETH L. GILLINGHAM, Sec. 





PHILANTHROPIC COMMITTEE.—The General Committee of 
Philanthropic Labor of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting held its 
semi-annual meeting on Seventh-day last, at Race Street meet- 
ing-house. There was a fair attendance. 

The several sub-committees made their reports, and the re- 
port to the yearly meeting was prepared. A special commit- 
tee to visit those responsible for the display of offensive theatre 
posters in Philadelphia was appointed. The consideration of 
the subject drew out much earnest expression. The fact that 
such posters are more generally placed in the poorer and more 
crowded sections of the city was commented on. 


Educational PWepartment. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

AN address by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, of Boston, has 
been arranged for by the local chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, in Parrish Hall, on Seventh-day afternoon of next 
week, the roth instant, at 3.30. His subject will be ‘‘ The 
Foundation Stones of American Literature.’’ Friends of the 
College are invited. After the address guests of the Society 
will be entertained with tea on the lawn. 


Edson S. Harris has been elected by the Senior class as an 
orator to speak on commencement day. The Faculty announce 
that they have selected Ethel Beardsley and Charles C, Corson 
as the two other speakers. 

The regular meeting of the Audubon Society was held on 
Third-day evening, the 22nd; there were talks on the 
‘‘ Thrushes,’’ by Margaret Craig, and on ‘‘ Warblers,’’ by 
Dr. Trotter. 

Prof. Price lectured before the Latin students on Fifth-day 
morning. His subject was ‘‘A History of the Early Romans."’ 

Dr. Battin gave a lecture on the ‘‘ Yale Bi-Centennial 
Celebration,’’ at George School on Seventh-day evening. 

In meeting on First-day morning, the 27th, Hannah Clothier 
Hull spoke on the ‘‘ Springtide.”’ 

At the meeting of the Langhorne Young Friends’ Association 
on Fourth-day, Elizabeth Powell Bond read her paper on 
‘«Summer Days in England.’’ A. M. W. 





GEORGE SCHOO: NOTES. 
By arrangement with Franklin Packer, whose house is near 


| the School, he will accommodate eight students next year, and 


room for eight more will be arranged for inside the main 
building. This will make accommodations for 164 boarders. 
At a meeting of the Young Friends’ Association on the 12th 


| instant, a recitation was given by Elizabeth Rushmore, and a 
| selection by George Sands. 
| discussed : ‘‘ Do Friends in general pay as much respect to 


The following subjects were 


the Sabbath as other denominations ?’’ Cora Wright ; ‘‘William 
Penn's Influence on the Government of the State,’’ Elbert 


_ Pusey ; ‘‘ What influence does the plain language exert on our 
social life, and should we abandon it ?’’ Sara Brown ; ‘‘What 
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book outside of the Bible has had the most influence upon thy 
life ?*’ Dr. Walton and Dr. Glasson. 

A meeting of the Whittier Literary Society was held on the 
evening of the 19th. Original stories were read by Florence 
Stackhouse and Richard Pennock. ‘‘ The Pipes of Lucknow ’’ 
was recited by Wallace Hough, and ‘‘ The Song of the Market 
Place,’’ by Laura Hicks. Two declamations were given, ‘‘A 
Good and Honest Heart,’’ by Roscoe Magill, and ‘‘A Nation 
Born in a Day,’’ by William Thomas. The program closed 
with the reading of the Whittier Greenleaf by its editor, Mary 
Blackburn. 

The following-named members of the Senior class have 
been chosen by the faculty to speak at the commencement : 
J. Newton Kirk, Elbert N. Pusey, Roscoe C. Magill, and 
George M. Henrie. 

On the 15th of April a flock of about four or five hundred 
wild geese passed over George School. They were about half 
a mile high and were arranged in five or six V's mixed 
together. A small flock followed the large one, and consisted 
of only one V, of about seventy-five geese. M. J. B. 


SCIENCE CLUB MEETING.—The George School Science 
Club will have a public meeting on Seventh-day of this week, 
3d instant, at the School, at 2 p. m. 

An address will be delivered by Witmer Stone, of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, on ‘‘ The Distribu- 
tion and Seasonal Plumage of Birds: Two Problems in the 
Ornithology of To-day."’ 

Remarks will be made by Dr. Charles C. Abbott, of Trenton, 
N. J. ; Dr. Joseph Thomas, of Quakertown, and others. 

Exhibits : Collection of birds, donated by Dr. Joseph 
Thomas ; collection of birds’ eggs, by Dr. Willard Maris ; 
birds’ nests, by members of club ; bird books and magazines. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


In Scribner's Magazine, this month, President Gilman 
concludes his reminiscences with ‘‘ Some Pleasant Incidents.’’ 
They come down as late as the Yale 200th anniversary 
celebration, and end with Dr. Gilman’s latest academic 
achievement, the formation of Andrew Carnegie’s great national 
institution. Dr. Gilman tells in this paper some of the inside 
history of that philanthropic enterprise. Henry van Dyke's 
poem commemorating the centennial of the birth of Victor 
Hugo is printed, and ‘‘ The Story of Three States’’ by Alfred 
Mathews is concluded. 


Charles Cranston Bovey writes in the Review of Reviews 
on ‘‘ The Fallacy of Exporting Wheat,’’ arguing in favor of 
concessions by the transportation companies to permit the more 
general exportation of flour manufactured by American mills, 
rather than the raw material. 


Itis a very good arrangement indeed that the Life of Haw- 
thorne in Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s ‘‘American Men of Let- 
ters '’ series has been written by Professor George E. Wood- 
berry. No literary man of our time is better fitted to deal with 
Hawthorne's elusive, subtle, and fascinating personality. The 
book is now in preparation. 


The Vir Publishing Company, Philadelphia (Real Estate 
Trust Building), have still another and concluding volume to 
their series of ‘‘Self and Sex.’’ It is entitled ‘‘ What a 
Woman of Forty-five Ought to Know,’’ and the author is 
Emma F. A. Drake, M. D., of Denver, sometime Principal of 
the Moody School for Girls, Northfield, Mass. Like others 
of the series, this is a wholesome book, written in the right 
way. ($1.00.) 


A NEw YORKER who carried matches which ignite ‘‘ only 


whem struck on the box’’ added some chlorate of potash 
lozenges to the contents of his pocket. The fire resulting from 
the union of the chlorate with the phosphorous on the box 
ruined his clothing and emptied the street car in which he was 
riding. 

THE largest egg is that of the ostrich. It weighs three 
pounds, and is equal in amount to twenty-four hens’ eggs. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES 
REFERRING to the recent decease (Fourth month g) of Caleb 
Mercer, of London Britain, Chester county, Pa., as noticed in 
last week's INTELLIGENCER, a friend writes us : 

‘* He was a brother to Dr. Warner Mercer, of Philadel- 
phia. His sudden illness (of pneumonia), and death was a 
severe shock to his family and friends. Of a quiet and un- 
obtrusive nature, he was a devoted son to his mother, and his 
father’s counsellor and stay ; a kind and affectionate brother, 
a firm friend, and untiring in his efforts to do for those about 
him. Though living a distance from his meeting, he very fre- 
quently attended and took an active interest in his First-day 
School class, whose teacher will greatly miss his helpful 
presence. While young, he was trusted with public affairs, 
having been a County Auditor for the past two years, which 
office he filled with marked ability. When it became evident 
that the close was near, he expressed his willingness to go, 
and calling each one by name, bade ‘ Farewell’ to those 
around him, leaving messages for the absent ones."’ 

THE Society has suffered very recently the loss of two 
esteemed business men, who held important positions. We 
refer to Robert Morris Early, of Philadelphia, who died on the 
22d ultimo, who was secretary and treasurer of the Merchants’ 
Trust Company, and to William Mickle Paul, of Moorestown, 
N. J., who died on the 26th, and who was president of the 
Moorestown National Bank. Neither of them could be called 
an old man ; W. M. Paul was only 53. 





Dr. Edward H. Magill and wife, after their marriage in 
New York city on the 24th, sailed on the 26th, in the steamer 
Hohenzollern for Genoa. They will spend some time in Italy 
and Switzerland, and then proceed to Saxony, where they will 
join Helen Magill White and her family, at a residence which 
Dr. White has taken for the summer. They expect to be 
home some time in Eighth month, before the Conference at 
Asbury Park. 


THE annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery, etc., commonly called the Abolition 
Society, was held on the 24th ultimo, in Friends’ Parlor, Fif- 
teenth and Race Streets. There was a good attendance, and 
a manifestation of increased interest in this venerable organi- 
zation. It was the 127th annual meeting. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President, Howard M. Jenkins; vice-presidents, Alfred H. 
Love, Samuel S. Ash ; secretary, Elwood Heacock ; treasurer, 
William S. Ingram ; managers, S. Robinson Coale, Frances 
J. Coppin, Hector McIntosh, David Masters ; counsellors, 
George H. Earle, Sr., Alfred Moore, J. Howard Rhoads, D. 
Henry Wright. 

The treasurer, William S. Ingram, made his report. There 
was a balance in his hands of $2,462.82, nearly all of it capi- 
tal awaiting investment. 

A committee appointed at the last meeting of the managers 
reported a memorial of the late Joseph M. Truman, Jr. It 
spoke of his long connection with the Society, and said : 

‘It is not too high a tribute to pay to his memory to say 
that he worthily maintained the trust that seemed to come to 
him from that illustrious company that organized the Abolition 
Society in this city, Fourth month 14, 1775, and chartered it 
in 1789, with Benjamin Franklin as president, and as mem- 
bers Dr. Benjamin Rush, Robert Morris, Isaac Parrish, Tench 
Coxe, William Lewis, James Pinkerton, Samuel Coates, Wil- 
liam Rawle, John Jay, Samuel Hopkins, Noah Webster, Ben- 
jamin West, Granville Sharp, Dr. Richard Price, Dr. Thomas 
Clarkson, William Pitt, the Abbé Raynal, and the Marquis de 
Lafayette, besides many others scarcely less eminent in history. 

‘‘As forming a connecting link between these founders and 
our faithful co-laborers were Dr. Casper Wistar, Thomas Ship- 
ley, Dr. Joseph Parrish, Edward Needles, Dillwyn Parrish, 
and others. It was Dillwyn Parrish who in 1853 introduced 
Joseph M. Truman, Jr., as a member of the Society ; and in 
1861 he became one of its secretaries, serving faithfully forty 
years. 
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‘« He was one of the aaien number of officersand members 
who were present at the memorable one hundredth anniver- 
sary, and his death leaves but five who were then his coadju- 
tors. 

‘* From his early youth he was a strong anti-slavery advo- 
cate, and a life covering three-quarters of a century saw the 
formation of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and all the 
wonderful events, including the Emancipation Proclamation, 
and then the shifting of the work for the oppressed negro to 
the Freedmen’s associations, in all of which he took an active 
interest, and was an encyclopedia of information respecting 
the Abolition cause and the elevation of the African race. 

‘* When we contemplate his devotion to this work, not only 
for the slave but for the colored children, that they might be 
educated and cared for, and for the aged and infirm colored 
persons, the home for them that he aided in founding, beside 
his manifold charities in this direction, the volumes of manu- 
script he has contributed to the history of a most wonderful 
epoch of the past century, and the time he has given to 
philanthropic work, we must give him the full meed of praise 
and gratitude.’’ 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


THE Committee appointed by Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
for the distribution of Literature has continued forwarding 
current copies of the INTELLIGENCER and Scattered Seeds ; this 
it does by supplying to a Friend who is willing to pass on her 
copy the name and address of one who needs the same. 

Boxes of literature (magazines, Friends’ books, INTELLI- 
GENCERS, etc.), have been sent to a Mothers’ Club, matrons 
of station-houses, light-houses, and life-saving stations, and to 
families living at a distance from Friends. One case was 
found, where a young girl (nota Friend) was unable to continue 
at school, a Friend was also found who was willing to loan the 
books, etc., comprising one year of study in the Chautauqua 
Course. 

The committee desires the assistance of Friends in its work. 
Those having magazines, etc., to spare, those who have books, 
etc., for Chautauqua courses, which they are willing to loan, 
aiso those knowing the names and addresses of Friends or 
others desiring such, please address 

LyDIA YARDLEY WARNER, 
A N. Ae Street, Philadelphia. 


COMMUNIC ATIONS. 


CARE OF THE GRAVEYARDS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

PLEASE have a kindly suggestion offen in your paper about 
keeping our burial-grounds neat and in good order, looking 
like a pleasant park, for birds to sing in and build their nests. 
Some are utterly neglected. Any tree that does not bear 
fruit is very proper for our often-neglected grounds, and they 
should be placed near together, so a plow cannot enter. 

York, Pa. mM. FH. NN... f, 


THE “ PENNSYLVANIA FREEMAN.” 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Can you tell me where I can find a file of the Pennsylvania 
Freeman, the anti-slavery newspaper published in Philadelphia, 
of which John G. Whittier was for a time editor ? L. 

[There is a file of the Freeman at the Ridgway Branch of 
the Philadelphia Library, on South Broad street. It covers 
the years 1838 (the period of Whittier's editorial charge), to 
1841, and 1844 to 1853. It was presented to the Library by 
the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society. The volume for 1845 
contains contributions by James Russell Lowell, who came 
about that time to live in Philadelphia for a while. The paper 
was then published bi-weekly—on alternate Fifth-days— 
making twenty-six issues for the year. ] 


THE record left us by the Phcenicians, Assyrians, and 
ancient Persians show that among all these nations the use of 
perfumes was very common. 


INTEL Bi IGENCER. 


PLANTING OF A TREE. 


Wou.pst thou upbuild a home where sweet wild lives are 
nested, 

Glad with the sound of song, quick with the flash of wings, — 

Where the soft broods may rock, warm-housed and unmolested, 

Deep in the leafy nooks, through all the changeful springs ? 


THE 


Or wouldst thou rear an arch of noblest grace and splendor, 
Lifted in air and light, shaped by the sun and storm, 
Moved by the wandering wind, swayed by each influence 
tender, 
Yet by the hand of life molded to steadfast form ? 


Wouldst thou make day more fair, and night more rich and 
holy, 
Winter more keenly bright, and summer's self more dear, — 
Grant the sweet earth a gift, deep rooted, ripening slowly, 
Add to the sum of joys that bless the rounded year ? 


Go, then, and plant a tree, lovely in sun and shadow, 
Gracious in every kind—maple and oak and pine. 
Peace of the forest glade, wealth of the fruitful meadow, 

Blessings of dew and shade, hereafter shall be thine ! 


For though thou never see the joy thy hand hath granted, 
Those who shall follow thee thy generous boon may share. 
Thou shalt be Nature's child, who her best fruit hath planted, 
And each of many a spring shall find thy gift more fair. 
—Marion Couthony Smith, in St. Nicholas. 


TRUE VIRTUES. 


PuRE love, faith, hope, and charity ; 
When we all these possess, 

What perfect peace flows in our lives, 
Our faithful hearts to bless ! 

If they but dwell within our hearts, 
We little have to fear, 

For we shall bless and e’er be blessed, 
And to God's heart be near. 


And if these virtues fill our hearts, 
Sin cannot enter there ; 
For all temptations of the wrong 
Our souls will cease to care. 
In only pure and noble thoughts 
Our minds will pleasure find, 
We'll wish to only do and think 
That which we know is kind. 
MARTHA SHEPPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestown, N. J. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN, B. A., author of ‘‘ Ships that Pass 


in the Night,’’ and a deputation of other college women, lately 
presented to a committee of the House of Commons a petition 
signed by 730 women graduates of different universities in 
England. They represented that the only permanent safe- 
guard for women's interest in matters of education was the 
right to vote for members of Parliament. The introduction of 
the education bill had made this question of great importance 
to women. Many women who were graduates of universities 
were compelled to pay the income tax, yet were not allowed to 
vote. Some of these college women were teachers, some were 
physicians, and some journalists. In every case their profes- 
sional incomes were subject to taxation, yet they had no voice 

in regard to the law. 


FRENCH has been made the official language of the Quebec 
Legislature, City Council, and Board of Trade. The change 
is due to the growth of the French element in the three bodies. 
English-speaking members will be allowed, of course, to use 
their own language, but all records are to be kept in French. 


Tue library of Congress ranks sixth among the libraries of 
the world in its present contents. France has the largest, 
England next, then comes Russia, and Germany follows with 
her libraries in Munich, Berlin, and Strassburg, the last named 
holding almost equal rank with ours in Washington. 





RIVERS UNDER THE SEA. 

AtonG the shallow bottom of the ocean not very far 
from the land, a number of openings have been dis- 
covered in the various parts of the world, through 
which water, as pure and fresh as that of any bubbling 
spring, mingles with the salt water of the sea. An- 
other remarkable class of fresh water spring are those 
that sink out of sight, or perhaps never come to the 
surface, but follow hidden channels under the land and 
under the sea until they finally come to the open air 
on an island. Both of these types of underground 
rivers are perhaps most remarkably illustrated here and 
on Bahrein Island, in the Persian gulf, a place that is 
also noted as one of the chief sources of pearls. 

Bahrein Island, the largest of the group of islands 
bearing that name, is about twenty miles off the coast 
of Arabia in the Persian gulf. As the island has al- 
most no rainfall, it is a dead level of sandy desert, re- 
lieved only by palm groves and patches of vegetation 
where water springs to the surface from the mysterious 
underground channels. In many places the water 
does not reach the surface, but is found by sinking 
wells, the water being raised to the surface by donkeys 
and bullocks and poured into the channels from which 
the date palms and other crops are irrigated. These 
springs cannot possibly be derived from the island, and 
it is no more likely that they come from the sandy 
wastes of neighboring Arabia. The Arabian shore, as 
far as can be seen, is low and devoid of water except 
at el-Katif, where similar springs are found. 

Arabs say that those streams come straight up 
from the Euphrates river through an underground 
channel by which the great river, in parts, flows be- 
neath the Persian gulf. Geologists, however, have 
dismissed this theory. Though the origin of the 
springs has not yet been satisfactorily explained, the 
most favored theory is that they come from the well- 
watered slopes of the Persian mountains, far to the 
north. If this theory is correct, it means that the rain- 
fall sinks into the earth’s crust until it reaches imper- 
meable rock stratum along which it is carried for a great 
distance to the south under the sea until the rock, 
sloping upward again, brings the water near the sur- 
face on Bahrein island. Some of the wells that are 
thus supplied are enormous, and one of them, the 
Adari, serves for the irrigation of a great many miles 
of date palms through a canal of ancient construction. 
The Adari well is one of the great sights of Bahrein, 
being a great deep basin of water 22x40 yards. The 
fact that it comes from a far higher source is shown 
by the force with which it enters the well ; divers, 
driven back by the strong current, are unable to reach 
the bottom. 

There being no wells within a mile of some of the 
coast towns of Bahrein, they obtain water from springs 
that issue from the bottom of the gulf not far from the 
shore. These springs, of course, have the same origin 
as the wells. Divers with goatskins under their arms 
dive through the salt water and fill the skins with cold 
fresh liquid at the bottom. The water obtained in this 
way usually contains a slight admixture of salt water, 
so that the mixture is just a little brackish. At some 
of these openings at the sea bottom the head of water 
entering the sea is so strong that when hollow bam- 
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boos are pushed down into it the water rises through 
the tubes, delivering the fresh water directly into 
vessels that are held by men and women who are sit- 
ting in the boats that brought them from the land. 
The force of some of the streams as they come from 
the earth is so considerable that it dashes back the salt 
water and the spring is not mixed with the sea water 
for quite a space around the place of entrance. 

It was practically determined within the past few 
years that the waters of a small river in West Africa 
which disappear in a fresh water swamp that has no 
visible outlet, find their way by an underground chan- 
nel into the Atlantic and mingle with the sea through 
an opening in the bottom that has been discovered a 
few miles from Cape Verde. A channel has been 
found on the sea floor which, apparently, was cut by 
this fresh water stream. During some soundings that 
were made in 1895 for the purpose of finding and 
raising a broken cable, the vessel engaged in the work 
was surrounded by swamp vegetation that was con- 
tinually rising to the surface. It was evidently 
brought through the underground channel from the 
swamp. 

The breaking of a cable off the mouth of the 
Rovuma river in East Africa has been attributed to the 
destructive action of a strong current of sweet water 
entering the sea level several miles from the land. 
Another remarkable example of a submarine river is 
found to the north of the city of Arica on the Pacific 
coast of South America. A river from the Andes that 
is gradually swallowed up in the sand has been found 
to make its way invisibly into the sea, with which it 

| New York Sun. ] 


with a view to increasing the speed of fast passenger trains. 
With the completion of the improvements on the Fort Wayne 
division of the Pennsylvania system, it is believed that the 
trains can be run between New York and Chicago in eighteen 
hours. 


A WoMAN’s club in Chicago coéperated with the Board of 
Education in establishing a high school lunch-room capable of 
accommodating 1,000 people and furnishing them with food at 
cost. [he Board appropriated $1,500, and the women raised 
the rest of the money necessary. 


Ir has been decided by the Navy Department that but one 
‘* naval station ’’ will be established in Cuba, and that will be 
at Guantanamo, on the south coast. There probably will be 
only two coaling stations, one at Nipe Bay and the other at 
Cienfuegos. 


In India the wooden poles for the transmission of electricity 
are sunk in metal sockets seven feet high to prevent the ants 
from devouring them, and the wires are strung just beyond 
reach of the largest elephant standing on his hind legs, and 
groping with his trunk. 


Birps rarely fly higher than 3,000 feet, and few are seen 
above 1,200 or 1,500 feet. The aeronaut Hergesall, of 
Strassburg, however, saw an eagle at a height of 12,000 feet, 
and Humboldt once saw a condor floating over Mount 
Chimborazo at 22,000 feet elevation. 


THE trout is the most easily fed of all fish, being greedy, 
omnivorous, and not afraid of artificial food, such as bread or 
paste. But the kind of food with which it is supplied makes a 
vast difference in its growth. Experiments made on trout 
showed that when fed upon worms only they grow slowly ; 
others fed on minnows did better, but a single fish fed upon 
insects weighed twice as much at the end of the experiment as 
a pair of those reared upon worms and minnows respectively. 
—[Frank H. Sweet, in Lippincott. ] 
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Tobacco and Scholarship. 
Dr. HERBERT FIsk, principal of the North West University 
Academy at Evanston, Ill., who recently required students 


who indulged in the use of cigarettes to abandon their use or 
leave the school, says that none of the boys so far have left, 
but many have given up the use of tobacco. Dr. Fisk has 
published the reasons which led to his action in this matter. 
He says: 

Whatever may be thought of the use of tobacco by grown 
men, there can be no division of opinion among educators as 
to injurious effects, both physical and mental, when tobacco is 
used by boys or by young men who have not yet reached ma- 
turity. In many cases it produces serious weakness of the 
heart. On this account it is prohibited to athletes while in 
training for competition games. No less distinctly marked are 
the effects of tobacco-using upon the scholarship than upon the 
physical endurance of students. It is rarely the case that a 
student who makes any use of tobacco attains to superior schol- 
arship. A complete tabulation of the scholarship and tobacco- 
using habits of young men in the academy at one time discov- 
ered that out of 300 young men 22 per cent. of the whole 
number made more or less use of tobacco. Among the 75 
having the highest standing only two were tobacco-users, or 3 
per cent. Among the second quarter in scholarship there were 
eleven, or 14 per cent. Among the third quarter fifteen, or 21 
per cent., while among the lowest quarter there were forty-two, 
or 57 per cent. Of all forms of tobacco-using, cigarettes are 
without question the most harmful. 


Coffee in Bran. 
THE Pennsylvania Experiment Station, State College, Pa., 
finds that coffee is used to adulterate bran. A sample of bran 


was sent in lately with the statement that horses and cattle 
would not eat it. Chemical analysis showed the presence of 8 
per cent. of protein and nearly 36 per cent. of fiber or woody 
matter, whereas average bran contains 15.5 and g per cent., 
respectively, of these constituents. 

Particles of yellow, tough, parchment-like substance were 
present in large quantity ; they proved, upon microscopical 
examination, to be portions of the inner seed-coat of the cof- 
fee berry. This has recently been put upon the market as a 
cattle food under the name ‘‘ Cornaline.’’ According to analy- 
ses by the New Jersey Experiment Station it contains only 2-5 
to 3 per cent. of protein, .5 to .7 per cent. of fat, and about 
60 per. cent. of fiber; so that it has an extremely low value 
for feeding purposes, and will scarcely find sale upon its own 
merits. It may, however, like oat-hulls, ground corn-cobs, 
and similarly poor foods, be employed as an adulterant. 





Faithful Shepherd Dogs. 
A. M. Hotter, of Helena, Montana, who is largely interested 
in the cattle and sheep industry in that State, says that last 


October a cold spell killed several sheep-herders in the Great 
Falls district, one of whom was taking care of Mr. Holter’s 
flocks. At that time two feet of snow covered the range in 
places, and the thermometer indicated 40 degrees below zero. 

The herder was frozen to death on the prairies while caring 
for the sheep, and it was three days before his fate was known 
to his employers. ‘Two shepherd dogs were with him when he 
died, and one of these stayed with his body while the other 
attended to the sheep, just as though the herder had been with 
him. The dog drove them out on the range in the morning 
and back again at night, guarding them from wolves and 
preventing them from straying off. Neither dog had anything to 
eat during the three days’ vigil, so far as could be ascertained ; 
but the 2,500 sheep thrived as well, apparently, as though 
directed by human agency. —[Portland Oregonian. ] 


The Church as a Recruiting Office. 
In a recent issue of the /rdefendent, New York, Russell H. 


Conwell, of Philadelphia, had an article on ‘‘ How to Make a 
Church Pay.’" Making a church ‘‘ pay,’’ one would suppose, 


would imply some spiritual dividends, but here is a paragraph 
from the article : 
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‘‘All denominations are represented in our Boys’ Brigades, 
and there is a constant changing of its membership in three 
directions. One is the flow of new boys into the several corps ; 
the second is the flow of boys more or less veteran, into callings 
or positions for which our Brigade has fitted them. Two of 
our boy soldiers are now West Point graduates. Another saw 
service in China at the relief of Pekin. And there are twenty 
of them who are officers in the Pennsylvania State Militia.”’ 


Two Texts. 
Messenger of Peace. 
I was in a small company of men recently, when fora moment 
the conversation turned on the subject of the present wars, 


especially that in the Philippine Islands. One said, ‘0, it's 
allright. It will work out for good in the end. You know the 
text: ‘Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee.'’’ (Ps. 
Ixxvi., 10.) 

I said to him, in reply : ‘‘ There is a much better text than 
that, and from the New Testament, not the Old, from the 
Christian dispensation, not the Mosaic. Itis in James (i., 20), 
‘ The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.’ ’’ 
Apparently none of the company present was acquainted with 
this passage of Scripture. But how applicable it is to present 
conditions ! 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE general election for members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in France took place on the 27th ultimo. In Paris the re- 
sult went against the ministry of President Loubet and Premier 
Waldeck-Rousseau, their party, the ‘‘ Ministerialists,’’ losing 
four seats. The contest through France, however, resulted in 
favor of the administration, the Ministerialists having a major- 
ity of at least 95 in the Chamber, on the returns from the elec- 
tions of the first day. There must be many reballotings, in 
districts where there was not a majority for any one, and of 
these the Government expects to carry two-thirds. 

THE natives of the Danish Islands demand that the ques- 
tion of the sale to the United States be voted upon by the en- 
tire male population, instead of by a few delegates, or electors, 
as proposed. An unofficial vote, taken recently, demon- 
strated that the sentiment of the inhabitants of St. Thomas, 
though not certain, was probably in favor of the sale; St. 
Croix is in favor by a large majority. 

On the 24th instant Attorney-General Knox announced 
that, in consequence of investigations made into the methods 
of the ‘‘ Beef Trust,’’ he was convinced that such a combina- 
tion of meat dealers existed, and that they were carrying on 
operations in violation of the Interstate Commerce laws, and 
that therefore he had instructed the District Attorney at Chi- 
cago to prepare a bill for an injunction against them. It is 
widely believed that a removal of the present duties on im- 
ported meats would immediately reduce the high prices to a 
reasonable point, and four bills to that effect have been intro- 
duced into Congress. 

In the court-martial of General Smith at Manila the de- 
fense admitted ordering Major Waller to kill all boys in Samar 
over ten years of age, on the ground that they were ‘‘as dan- 
gerous as men.’’ Officers of the Ninth Regular Infantry are 
to be called to prove the necessity of ‘‘ severe ’’ military meas- 
ures, and General Smith will claim that the instructions under 
which Major Waller acted were known and approved at Wash- 
ington, thus shifting the blame to Secretary Root himself. 

TROUBLES.are reported from many parts of Russia, due to 
various causes. In two provinces in Southern, or ‘‘ Little,”’ 
Russia 18,000 peasants are said to be taking part in riots, 
which are directed against the landlords, and have resulted in 
the sack of a large number of estates. In Finland the general 
resistance to the recruiting laws has caused conflicts between 
Cossack troops and the inhabitants, in which the soldiers 
acted with brutality. Persistent reports in Russia say that 
the Czar, alarmed by the general uneasiness in the country, 
will give the nation a Constitution, embodying many reforms. 
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A NEw and improved Westinghouse air-brake is being tested 
by the Pennsylvania railroad. On one occasion a train run- 


ning at eighty miles an hour was brought to a full stop in six 
hundred feet. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has ordered General Funston to 
cease public discussion of the Philippine situation, and refused 


him permission to leave his post in Colorado to attend and 
speak at a dinner in Boston. 


THE 2,500 inmates of the New York Almshouse last year 
were fed at a fer capita rate of about ten cents aday. These 
persons lived on bread and coffee for breakfast, bread and 
stew for dinner, and bread and tea for supper, without sugar, 
butter, or vegetables. 


A CONTEST is on in London over the control of the new 
underground systems between Charles T. Yerkes, who has been 
aiming to secure a monopoly of the roads in the city, and a 
syndicate headed by J. Pierpont Morgan, which will build a 
competing system of ‘‘tubes.’’ 


A RECORD of nearly one hundred miles an hour was made 
by a regular passenger train of the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy railroad, recently.. Between Eckley and Wray, in 
Colorado, a distance of 14.8 miles, the run was made in nine 
minutes—9g8.7 miles per hour. 


THE operation of removing a piece of protuding bone from 
the nostril has become quite common in this country. The 
trouble is frequently met with, one specialist in New York hav- 
ing operated on over 3,000 cases of the kind. The operation 
is made possible by the use of cocaine and a new device which 
checks the dangerous flow of blood. 


A STRIKE of nearly 4,000 dyers at Paterson, N. J., was 
declared on the 22nd and 23rd ultimo. While the leaders of 
the men favored peaceable measures, a number, led by some 
radical spirits, made the rounds of the mills and forced those 


A DousLe Knock.—‘‘ In knocking 
the liquor trade.’’ In these words Mr. F. 
N. Charrington, well-known in connection 
with religious and temperance work in East 
London, closes his account of the way in 
which he was led to sever his connection 
with the great brewing firm of Charrington, 
Head & Co., in which he was a partner. | 
| 
} 
} 
! 


down his wife the man knocked me out of 
| 


The man in question was drinking in a 
public house which Mr. Charrington 
happened to be passing. His wife just at 
that moment pushed open the door, and 
appealed to her husband for money to buy 
bread to feed their starving children. By 
way of answer her husband felled her to 
the ground. Mr. Charrington noticed that 
the signboard bore the name of his firm. | 
He reflected that this particular house 
probably furnished many such cases, and 
that the same was true of hundreds of other 
houses owned by the company. The 
responsibility was more than he could bear, 
and from that hour he resolved to give up 
his partnership, worth about £20,000 a 
year.—[Exchange. ] , 


‘*FRIEND Charles.’’ asked a Quaker, 
‘« why does thee use thy buffalo robe with 
the hair side out?’’ ‘‘ That is the way the 
buffalo wore it,’’ was the reply. ‘*‘ But,”’ 
retorted the Quaker, ‘‘ the buffalo wore it 
with the hair side toward us.'’—[Lip- 
pincott’s. ] 

A LITTLE boy was asked the difference 
between one goose and geese. 

He replied, ‘‘A goose is one geese, and 


geese is a whole lot of gooses.’’— 
[Gathered. ] 


still at work to join them. In the 
several conflicts occurred between strikers and police, and 
several were hurt on each side. The men demand better 
wages and payment of back money due them. 


THE fastest train in the world is now that between Paris 
and Calais, connecting with the channel boats to England. 
It is scheduled to cover the distance of 184% miles in three 


hours, with a four-minute stop and slow speed while passing 
through Calais. 


course of this movement 


THE newest lighthouse on the French coast shows a beam 
visible at a distance of thirty-nine nautical miles in clear 
weather. It is situated on the Isle Vierge, off the French 


coast to the northeast of Ushant, the lantern being 244 feet 
above sea level. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES E. CLARK, of the United States Navy, 
has declined the appointment of special naval representative 
at the coronation of King Edward, and the President has 
named Rear Admiral Watson for that mission. Captain Clark 
felt obliged to decline because of the fact that no appropria- 
tion has been made for the expenses of the mission. 


On the 22d ultimo the remains of Bishop Neumann, fourth 
(Roman Catholic) bishop of Philadelphia, were exhumed in 
this city at St. Peter's Church, Fifth street and Girard avenue, 
for identification. This is one of the steps in the procedure of 
‘*canonizing’’ Bishop Neumann, which has been in progress 
for some years. He will be the first saint in the Catholic 
Church from America. 


THE rubber tip added to lead-pencils as an eraser was one 
of the most profitable simple devices ever patented. 


A LApby who had a pet magpie used to allow him to take bits 
of food from between her lips. One day he perched on her 
shoulder as usual, but instead of taking the tit-bit she offered 
him, he poked a nice fat green caterpillar between her lips. 


Makes delicious hot biscuit. 


griddle cakes, rolls, 7 


and mufhns. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK. 














Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
heold fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
a thin coating of Pure 
Refined Paraffine. Has 
no taste or odor. Is 
air tight and acid 
roof. ily applied. 
} Usefulin adozen other 
/ ways about the house. j 
Full directions with 
each cake. 
Sold everywhere, Made by 


STANDARD OIL CO. \. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SUM- 
MER EXCURSION TICKETS. 

On May 1, 1902, the regular Summer 
excursion tickets via all-rail routes to all the 
principal Summer resorts east of Pittsburg 
and Buffalo will be placed on sale at ticket 
offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. 

These tickets will bear the usual Summer 
excursion limit of October 31, 1902. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Summer 
Excursion Route Book for 1902 will be 
issued, as heretofore, on June 1. 


















OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
AND WASHINGTON. 












SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

THE fifth of the present series of the 
personally-conducted tours to Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond, and Washington via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New 
York and Philadelphia on Saturday, May 3. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact every necessary ex- 
pense for a period of six days—will be sold 
at rate of $34.00 from New York, Brooklyn, 
and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton ; 
$31.00 from Philadelphia,and propor- 
tionate rates from other stations. 

OLp Potnt COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, 
including luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at The Chamber- 
lin Hotel, and good to return direct by 
regular trains within six days, will be sold 




















$15.00 from New York; $13.50 from 
Trenton ; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to jjticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J.; or George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia 












FRIENDS’ 


























in connection with this tour at rate of 





NOTICES. 


*.* The semi-annual meeting of the 
General Conference of Friends’ Associa- 
tions will be held at 15th and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia, on Second-day evening, 
Fifth month 12, at 7.30 o'clock. 

The subject to be considered will be : 
‘*The duty of our Society separately, or 
combined with other organizations, to the 
community at large,’’ to be presented by 
Anna Walton Waters, of Swarthmore 
Association. 

A five-minute talk to open the discussion 
upon it will be given by William Coles, of 
Moorestown, and a second five-minute talk 
by Dr. Charles McDowell, of New York 
and Brooklyn Association. The presiding 
officer will be a representative of Philadel- 
phia, and the secretary, of Solebury 
Association. 

FLORENCE R. KENDERDINE, 
Secretary of Executive Committee. 





*,* At the closing meeting of the Girard 
Avenue Friends’ Association, to be held 
on Seventh-day, Fifth month 3, a lecture 
on ‘“‘Abraham Lincoln “’ will be given by 
William H. Lambert. 

A good attendance is desired. 

C. Percy Major, Pres. 





*,*A meeting under the care of the 
sub-committees on Improper Publications, 
and Temperance and Tobacco, will be 
held on Third-day evening of Yearly 
Meeting week, Fifth month 13, 1902, at 
7.45 o'clock. 

The meeting will be addressed by 
Elizabeth Lloyd on ‘‘ Improper Publica- 
tions,’’ and by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes on 
‘*Temperance.’’ The discussion to be 
opened by Emma D. Eyre. 





*.* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen 
Street, West Philadelphia, Fifth month 4, 
1902, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

All persons interested in the welfare of 
the Home are cordially invited to attend 
this meeting, and such as feel like giving 
words of encouragement will receive a 
hearty welcome. 

S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D. 





*,* New York Monthly Meeting will be 
held at 15th Street and Rutherfurd Place, 
New York, on Seventh-day, Fifth month 
10, at 2 p. m. 





*,* Circular meetings under the care of 
a committee of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing will be held at Chichester on First- 
day, Fifth month 4. To commence at 3 
o'clock p. m 
Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


A WELL-KNOWN society woman was 
taking a drive in the park, says the New 
York Zimes. “The coachman was too lively 
in his use of the whip, and nearly ran into 
another vehicle. ‘‘ James,’’ said the lady, 
after they had returned home, ‘‘ you were 
very careless to-day. 
given you forif not to use?’’ ‘* Pardon, 
mem,'’ replied James. ‘If I had any 
head, I'd not be workin’ for $35 a month !"’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


and their guarantee. 
those who write for it, and should be read 





What was your head 





‘The Best lamp 
in the world is not 


the 
chimney I make 


best, without 


for it. 
MacBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





GREGORY SEEDS. 
THE well-known seed firm of J. J. H. 


Gregory’ & Son, of Marblehead, Mass., 
have had a business career of nearly half 
a century. 


During this time they have 


won a reputation in every village and town 
of the land, and to-day Gregory's seeds 
are famous for their freshness, purity, and 
reliability. 
tested every season, and those not up to 
the standard are destroyed. 
Gregory's seeds it is satisfactory to know 
you are getting guaranteed seeds—seeds 
that will surely grow—and they come 
directly from the grower to the planter. 


Their seeds are all thoroughly 


In buying 


Farmers and gardeners who want to be 
sure of their seeds should send for their 
catalogue. It tells all about good seeds 
It is sent free to 


by every one who plants. 


WASHINGTON. 





THREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


TOUR 


THE next Pennsylvania Railroad Per- 
sonally-conducted Tour to Washington 
leaves Thursday, May 1. Rate, covering 
railroad transportation for the round trip, 
hotel accommodations, and guides, $14.50 
from New York, $13.00 from Trenton, and 


$11.50 from Philadelphia. These rates 
cover accommodations for two days at the 
Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt 
House. For accommodations at Regent, 
Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. 
Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J.; or address George W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 





Eudemon, Spiritual and Rational. The Apology 


of a Preacher for Preaching. By Davip Newport. J. B. Lippin- 


cott Company. $2.25. 
Baltimore Methodist : +. 


The author has for many years been a successful preacher among the Society 
of Friends, and this book is an autobiography giving to the world mature 
thoughts in the literary, scientific, and theological realms. From a theological 
point of view the author is loyal to the creed and history of his Church, but 
this in no wise prevents him from seeing the good and useful in other 
denominations. The Society of Friends is to be congratulated that one 
of their number has so proficiently expounded their doctrines, and has 
manifested a supreme loyalty to the polity of their Church. 

Philadelphia Evening Telegraph : 
A detailed account of the religious life and development of the author. 

The Interior, Chicago : 


The author is a believer in the illuminating presence of the Divine Spirit as 
the sole guide in religion. 


Hartford Seminary Record: 
The volume contains many beautiful passages, revealing the faith of its author. 
The Critic: 
Every one knows how George Fox kept a journal, and that that journal is to 
this day one of the most precious of books in our tongue. Mr. Newport's 
book is a Quaker’s journal after the fashion of the founder of the Society 
of Friends. A journal intime is bound to be interesting. Mr. Newport 
read and meditated and got to know himself. Therefore his record is worth 
while The student of human character will find it entertaining. 
Globe : 
«* Eudemon,"’ which being interpreted means ‘‘ good spirit,"’ or ‘‘ Genius,”’ 
has been selected by the venerable David Newport as the title of his new 
book, which he describes as ‘‘the apology of a preacher for preaching.’’ It 
is an autobiography of his spiritual life. 
Baltimore Sun: 
Our author seems to have a fund of humor which if given free rein would 
make him highly entertaining. 
Boston Journal : 
The author describes his book as ‘‘ an attempt to reconcile faith, not to divide 
it, so far as a description can meet the end in view, as all books are only 
descriptions of a thing, and not the thing itself.’ Spiritually considered, the 
work is a remarkable autobiography. 
Evangelist : 
The author is in his seventy-ninth year, and far too well assured of the validity 
and authority of his own direct mystical revelation to be in need of any other 
revelations whatever. He writes in the serene dogmatism of an unruffled 
mystic who wants no other evidence than the revelation in his own mind. 
York Observer : 
It is a new revelation. 
Outlook : 
To read it is to see that sweet saintliness and stark ‘‘ heresy ’’ are quite com- 
patible. The fanciful title, ‘‘ Eudemon,"’ a Greek adjective signifying 
‘« blest,”’ is substantially vindicated, though in point of form it seems a mis- 
take for the noun exdemony, ‘‘ blessedness."’ 
Chicago Tribune : 
Under the influence of the heavenly ‘‘demon"’ within him, he everywhere 
became a social and a religious force that had to be reckoned with. Those 
who have ever known the man cannot fail to be especially interested in 
his book. 
News: 
David Newport, a preacher of the Friends, descended from familiar family 
lines in Pennsylvania. 
Norristown Free Press: 
There is much in them to encourage and uplift the seeker after spiritual 


advancement. The volume is elegantly printed, and contains fine portraits 
of the author and of his honored mother, the late Elizabeth Newport. 


New 


Book 


Pp. 527. Illustrated. Price, $2.25. It may be had of the publishers, the 
J. B. Lipprncott Co., or of JoHN WANAMAKER, or FRIENDS’ BoOK ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia ; or of the author, Willow Grove, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


lil 


| LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


| 

> 

| RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 

| FRIENDS. By Howard M. oe Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 

velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. so 

copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


QUAKERISM : ITs BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 
By William Edward Turner (recently) Editor 
of the * British Friend."’ Small pamphlet 40 
pages. Single copy, 10 cents. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. t5th and Cherry Sts., Phila. 





Just PuBLisHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 


and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 


Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JoserH S. WALTON. 
Ulustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 


H. M. HAVILAND, Businzss Eprior, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 

Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Exscuror, Apministrator, Trustee, Acts as Trustee or Corporation MortGaGss. 
AssiGNge#, AND RECEIVER. DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


Financia. AGent FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
InTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R.SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
Asa S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, J. ROB- 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, '. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TROTH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


A CHARMING TRIP, VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


A trip to the Pacific Coast is now 
possible at so small a cost, comparatively, 
that thousands annually take advantage 
of the opportunity. Three occasions have 
been arranged during the Spring and 
Summer, when tickets may be purchased 
to Los Angeles, or San Francisco at the 
nominal rate of $66.75 from Philadelphia, 
and correspondingly low rates from other 
points, for the round trip, with generous 
stop-overs and the privilege of returning by 
different route if desired at rate of $68.25. 
Passengers may avail themselves of either 
Standard Sleeper in which the berth rate is 
$19.00 through from Philadelphia, or 
Excursion Sleeper in which berth rate is 
$7.00 from Washington. 

The route is through the most interesting 
section of the South via the Southern 
Railway, New Orleans, an d Southern 
Pacific. It is most interesting to see New 
Orleans, San Antonio, and El Paso, which, 
the last named, is just across the river from 
the old Mexican town of Juarez, where all 
the old customs prevail. For the first of 
these occasions tickets will be on sale April 
19 to 26, limited to June 25. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to 
furnish further information. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South llth Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


| date in every feature of t 
| to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
| the least money. 


THE LITTLE MISCHIEF. 


ONLY a wee little mortal, 
Asleep on the nursery floor, 
"Mid a pile of neglected playthings, 
Which litter the whole room o'er. 
Two little fat arms lying 
Over a curly head, 
And smiles which awaken the dimples, 
Parting the lips so red. 


It was only that wee little mortal, 
Asleep on the nursery floor ; 

And nurse stands aghast at the litter 
Which covers the whole room o'er. 
Here's a dolly with arms and legs broken 
And a terrible crack on her head, 
And her cheeks washed white as a lily, 

That once were so rosy and red. 


Better a home with a baby, 

And a floor all littered with toys, 
Than one that is empty forever 

Of childish prattle and noise. 
So here's a kiss for the darling ! 

On forehead, mouth, and chin, 
And wherever I find a dimple 

I'll smuggle the kisses in. 

—[Selected. ] 


SOMEONE noticing Dr. Edward Beecher's 
various good qualities once said to him, 
‘* You ought to live forever.’" He promptly 
responded, ‘‘ I expect to.”’ 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Restful, Homelike. 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, §0 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 


Convenient, 





Established 18% at 824 Ni 
wa 
As one of the ok: 
—establ shed three | ago—and up-to- 
usiness, we are able 


Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
SURPLUS, . i tg §0.000 o 
UNDIVIDED PROFITs,. . . + 3826.3 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estat: 
insured, and conveyanci done. Loans le on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered { 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. le Deposi: 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Trea 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS 


. Botton Winpenny, 
arrew G. Gaireitn 
Samu. Bancrort, Jr 
Epwarp G. McCottn, 
Avrrep I. Pxicuirs, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Georce M. Wacner, 
Epwakp S. Sayres, Frank W. Paut, 
Epcar Dup.ey Fartes. 


$500,000. 
. 250,000. 


Nicnotas Brice, 

S. Davis Pace, 
oseru R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
nomas R. Git, 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Sodtheast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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Wash Dress Goods. 


Our fine showing of Cotton Dress 
Goods has just been strengthened by 
the addition of several new lines. 
Among the late arrivals are a number 
of the pretty side-band Batistes which 
are so popular this season : 


BATES’ SEERSUCKERS—a hun- 
dred good styles, in the new color- 
ings and effects. Several styles 
especially adapted for nurses’ wear ; 
22-inch—12% cents. 

ZEPHYR GINGHAMS—fifty styles, 
in stripes, plaids and plain colors ; 
27-inch—12% cents. 

PERCALES—two hundred new styles 
many exclusively our own ; for 
men's shirts and women’s dresses ; 
36-inch—12 % cents. 

PRINTED DUCK—black or navy 
blue grounds, with white polka dot 
printings in three sizes; 27 inches 
wide—12% cents a yard. 

SEA ISLAND DIMITY—one of the 
best wash fabrics, which we control 
for this market ; new designs and 
color effects ; 28-inch—12% cents 
a yard. 

HOLLY BATISTE—fifty new styles, 
mostly in side-band effects ; plain 
colors, with a gay-colored side-band 
to be used for trimming. Also, a 
number of Dresden effects. All 30 
inches wide—12% cents a yard. 


= Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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